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HILE it is true that much has 

been written and said descriptive 
of the Yellowstone or National Park, 
few have experienced the delights of a 
trip to this fairyland on horseback. The 
writer does not mean a prosaic trip 
through the Park, after leaving the near- 
est railway station; but a trip to and 


through this. peerless portion of the 
Public Domain with Salt Lake as a 


starting point. This is the trip par ex- 
cellence for the sportsman and by saddle 
is the only way to enjoy its beauties and 
the bounteous game preserves encount- 
ered on the route. On horseback and 
with pack animals for transportation of 
supplies is the only method by which 
this trip can be made. Sportsmen, What 
think you of a trip covering a distance 
of four or five hundred miles through 
North-eastern Utah and North-western 
Wyoming, than which there is no section 
in the West more prolific in elk, bear, 
deer, antelope, partridge, grouse, quail, 
ducks and geese, together with the finny 
families which disport themselves in river 
and mountain stream? And for an ob- 
jective point that great laboratory of 
Nature—the Yellowstone Park. De- 
lightful picture! To leave the Great 
Basin and gradually ascend the Great 
Divide of the North-west to where the 
headwaters of the Missouri are but 


laughing rivulets and where the tiny 
streams which go purling down the 
western slope of the watershed soon 
form the rushing torrents of Snake 
River and finally reach the waters of 
the Pacific by way of the great Colum- 
bia itself. 

To the weary dweller in our great 
business centres who has the time to 
spend—for the time is the most expen- 
sive part of the trip—there can be no 
more restful outing. For the naturalist, 
the geologist and the botanist the route 
lies through a section of the country 
which is a library selected and arranged 
by Nature to satisfy the most rapacious 
student. To the Yellowstone Lake by 
this route required thirty days and dur- 
ing that time .not a day passed which 
did not offer opportunities to test the - 
skill of the gunner and the fisherman. 
A brief outline of the trip will perhaps 
make clear the possibilities for sturdy 
enjoyment encountered on the way. 

The party having been made up of a 
few who were deeply interested, saddle 
horses and pack animals were next se- 
cured—the latter being mountain-raised 
ponies, tough, sure- footed and docile. 
Such supplies as were absolutely neces- 
sary were purchased and on the 15th of 
June the little party started for the Park. 
We were not limited for time as we had 
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two months at our disposal. In order to 
get as much pleasure as possible out of 
the trip, it was agreed that we make a 
reasonably early start each morning and 
travel six hours each day, unless circum- 
stances and surroundings changed our 
plans. We were to travel by compass 
and when we reached the higher mount- 
ains would have the Government reports 
and maps of Professors Hayden and 
Jones to assist us. 

Leaving Salt Lake at 2 p. m. we 
travelled to the north-east through City 
Creek Cajfion, over the Divide into Hard- 
scrabble, and went into camp along a 
mountain stream. The following day 
we crossed the Weber River on the line 
of the Union Pacific Railway—passing 
Morgan, Porterville and Croyden—and 
camped in Pine Cafion on Lost Creek. 
This section is noted locally for the great 
number of deer found in its quaking-asp 
groves as well as for the luscious trout 
and mountain herring found in its 
streams. 

Fripay, JUNE 17.—Through mount- 
ain valleys and into Bear River Basin. 
A low, rolling country, the home of the 
prairie chicken and grouse; evening 
found us pleasantly located for the night 
at Red Sand Spring on Yellow Creek. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 18.—Forded Bear 
River, a wide and turbulent stream at 
this season of the year. Spring chickens 
are so plentiful that we do not leave our 
trail to bag enough to supply the party 
for supper and breakfast. 

Sunpay, 19th and Monpay, 20th.— 
Traveled down river to Smith’s Fork 
and here met a large party of Bannock 
and Shoshone Indians out from the 
reservation on a hunt. We camped on 
Smith’s Fork and on Tuesday followed 
Indian trail over the pass on to Landers’ 
Cut-off. 

WEDNESDAY, 22d.— Kept Landers’ 
trail over the mountains and in afternoon 
made camp on La Barge Creek—evi- 
dently the home of the deer and elk, as 
we saw many during the afternoon. We 
are now in the Piney region and the 
mountain streams —the Big and Little 
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Piney — are sources of interest and 
amusement to the disciples of the rod. 
The old trail which we are following 
was, in the early '50s, a short cut from 
Wyoming and Nebraska points to Calif- 
ornia—simply a trail with here and there 
a “blazed” tree to indicate the route. 
Tuurspay, JUNE 23.—Still following 
trail through mountains, which in even- 
ing brings us to Clay Creek; where we 
camp and spend the evening in fishing. 
We are now in sight of the wonderful 
Green River Bluffs (with their queer 
shapes and matchless coloring) which 
seem to be a preface to the grandeur of 
this stream when, far to the south, it 
unites its waters with those of the Grand 
—thus forming the matchless Colorado 
River. The next day (Friday) we leave 
the trail and travel north through the 
Green River Bottoms — encountering 


plenty of game in the shape of grouse, 

cotton-tails and deer and our camp is 

made on Little Muddy Creek. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25.—Our route now 


lies to the north-east, parallel with the 
Wind River Mountains; still on what is 
known as Green River Meadows—a 
beautiful undulating country, abounding 
in deer and antelope, pheasants, ducks 
and grouse. In this comparatively virgin 
country the streams are alive with trout 
and herring, while the plain is inhabited 
by droves of antelope and the hills with 
deer and elk. Early in the afternoon we 
forded Horse Creek and soon came to 
Green River and camped upon its banks. 
It is our intention to ascend to the head 
of the river and pass over the Divide be- 
tween the head of Green and Snake 
Rivers. To reach the summit of the 
Divide required three days and we rested 
on the summit two days to recuperate 
and give our horses a rest. The time 
was spent in fishing and hunting and 
putting things in shape for our greater 
climb over the range west of Washakies 
Needles into the Snake River Basin. 
Fripay, JULY 1.— We passed over 
Divide and encountered Gros Ventre 
Creek—a tributary of Snake River— 
which ran through a narrow gorge to 
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the westward. This we forded and, 
ascending another divide over a steep 
and rocky mountain, we caught our first 
glimpse of Wind River. To the south- 
east the Wind River Mountains made 
but a feeble shadow for Fremont’s Peak, 
as it reared its summit skyward a dis- 
tance of 13,570 feet above sea level. To 
the north and west stood Washakies 
Needles with their spires and turrets 
wrought by Nature’s hand, standing as 
a bar to further progress in that direc- 
tion. Wind River and its meadow lands 
lie below us—the stream now rushing, 
now gliding along between its grass- 
grown banks, until finally lost to view 
beyond the hills. We descended to the 
river and continued up the stream to near 
its source, where we camped near a cool 
mountain stream. We were near the 
Backbone of the Continent now, as our 
trip of the day would indicate. From 
the rim of Green River Basin we had 
passed to a tributary of Snake River 
and from there to a stream which eventu- 
ally reached the Missouri River. 
SATURDAY, JULY 2.— Continued up 
Wind River, which now amounts to 
nothing short of a mountain torrent, as 
its waters rush and leap and roar through 
the narrow gorges in the lime-stone rock. 
We are working our way towards To-— 
gwo-tee Pass, which will enable us to 
enter Snake River Basin. For several 
days past we have been meeting great 
numbers of Indians who are out in hunt- 
ing parties. It is not difficult to deter- 
mine their route; for every where are 
seen the carcasses of elk and deer, simply 
stripped of pelt, tongue and loins, and 
in many instances the pelt alone has 
been taken. It will please (?) American 
sportsmen to know that the Government- 
fed Indians are fast depopulating these 
regions of the elk, deer and antelope 
which find their homes and breeding 
grounds here. Hundreds of carcasses 
(left to decay and to serve as food for 
the wolf, the coyote and the buzzard) 
were passed each day. In season and 
out of season this wholesale slaughter 
goes on and any attempt to put a stop to 


it is met by the cry of “Unwarranted 
Attack on the Indians !” 

We found so many game trails in this 
semi-circular basin that it was with diffi- 
culty we made any progress. In early 
evening we camped near the foot of the 
pass, surrounded by mountains of sand- 
stone and conglomerate which rise 
10,000 feet above the sea level. The 
tops are dotted here and there with 
gigantic pines, at whose base lie huge 
drifts of snow which at this season of 
the year are rapidly disappearing be- 
neath the rays of the summer sun. Our 
surroundings much resemble the ruins 
of an amphitheatre, as these mountain 
tops stand in crescent shape about us. 
The walls are well nigh perpendicular 
and the sparkling waters come leaping 
down from the snow banks, forming 
beautiful cascades in their descent to the 
slopes below. Horses belly-deep in 
grass; a roaring fire; venison and trout 
(the former broiled on the pine coals and 
the latter fried) for supper; the cool 
mountain air; the distant murmur of the 
mountain torrent; a clear sky and bright 
moon, after the day’s march in the soli- 
tude of the mountains, gave us a fore- 
taste of many more such evenings yet 
before us. 

Sunpay, Juty 3—We began the 
ascent of the Pass and soon reached the 
summit, after wallowing through snow 
drifts and over fallen timber. Upon the 
top of this pass one is virtually upon the 
top of the great western watershed. 
Here from beneath great snow-banks, 
drop by drop, are formed twotiny streams; 
one of which soon joins the waters of 
Wind River and thence to the Missouri; 
while the other glides down the western 
slope to form a tributary of Snake River 
and finally to reach the Pacific Ocean. 
A rapid descent along the mountain side 
soon brought us to Black Rock Creek, 
which was a seething, writhing torrent 
and necessitated its ascent for some 
miles, when we came to the forks and 
forded the stream without trouble. No 
valleys now. Our course lay over the 
mountains .and, if too precipitous, we 
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skirted them, which was far easier upon 
the animals. Scarcely an hour passed 
that we were not in sight and range of 
elk and deer. Before going into camp 
for the night, and within two hours’ time, 
we saw three brown and two black bear 
and one of the party brought down a 
splendid elk with his Colt’s revolver. 
Monpay, Jury 4.— Started without 
trail to the north and soon came in sight 
of Jackson’s Hole, with the Tetons rising 
above it. Our progress was slow, owing 
to fallen timber and land slides; but we 
finally reached a very turbulent stream 
which we knew to be Buffalo Fork of 
Snake River. To cross where we first 
struck the stream seemed impossible; so 
we continued up the stream, hoping to 
find a fork at which we might ford. 
Over rapidly rising ground we soon 
came to a gorge whose perpendicular 
walls rose some hundreds of feet from 
the bed of the stream, which now reached 
from wall to wall. Nothing daunted, we 


camped for the night—determined to re- 
trace our steps to where we first struck 


this roaring barrier. 

Tuespay, JULY 5.—Retraced our steps 
to where the stream widened out and 
formed an island covered with driftwood. 
This stream was not more than seventy 
feet wide at this point and yet its flow 
was so rapid and so many boulders came 
down with the rushing waters that to 
cross was not free from danger to man 
and beast. We first crossed to the island 
or bar and then the stoutest horse ridden 
by a man whose nerves were all right 
started directly up the stream from the 
point of the island, carrying with him a 
line which would reach back to the 
island. By keeping the horse headed up- 
stream, as soon as he got into proper 
depth of water he was carried with his 
rider to the opposite bank by a bend in 
the stream. The next one of the party 
had the line to guide his horse. Then 
the line must be thrown back to the bar 
a distance of 50 feet. There were but 
three men and five horses in the party 
and an idea of the difficulties encoun- 
tered is best conveyed by simply saying 
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that we started to ford this stream at 
9 o'clock in the morning and as the sun 
disappeared in the evening we were just 
pulling the last horse out of the stream 
and our camp this night was not a 
greater distance than half a mile from 
our camp of the previous night. 

WeEpnEspDAy, JULY 6.—Travelled up- 
stream some distance; then left the 
stream, as it took us off our course. 
Some distance to the north we crossed 
a sharp divide and came to Lava Fork, 
which we forded twice and began the 
ascent of a spur in the range which soon 
brought us to the region of perpetual 
snow. For some hours we tramped over 
glacier snow, across deep chasms, over 
bridges of ice and finally reached the 
summit and began a rapid descent from 
the frigid to the temperate zone—en- 
countering some obstacles in the way of 
snow slides and fallen timber as we 
descended into the narrow cafion where 
we camped for the night. 

Tuurspay, JuLy 7.—Our course lay 
to the north-east and we immediately be- 
gan the ascent of the highest pass which 
had confronted us. All day we toiled 
over snow and rocks and late in the 
afternoon reached the summit. Far be- 
low us lay a beautiful valley, through 
which a silvery stream wound back and 
forth through meadows rich with grass 
and flowers. In vain did we seek a 
place where the descent could be made 
to the valley. We finally made the dis- 
covery that we were on the crest of a 
hood-shaped mountain and that the 
face of this mountain next to the valley 
was quite perpendicular, save for here 
and there a shelving rock. The wind 
was cold upon this bleak height and 
there was not a semblance of any feed 
for our horses. Here we saw a herd 
of mountain sheep or big horns, and as 
we approached them they quietly with- 
drew to the verge of the cafion and, 
leaping from rock to rock, soon disap- 
peared. The horses were becoming im- 
patient after the long and tedious climb, 
and, as they showed a decided inclination 
to descend the same way we had come, 
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we turned them loose and in two hours 
were where we had been in the morning. 
One of the pack horses struck a game 
trail and we simply followed its winding 
course to the cafion below and as we 
went discovered a much lower pass 
which we decided to try the follow- 
ing day. 

Fripay, Juty 8.—-Continued up-stream 
a few miles and came to the forks. Tak- 
ing the north one, we soon ascended to 
the pass we had seen the evening before 
and, cautiously descending over the snow 
drifts to a sharp point of the mountain, 
we found ourselves in a free open coun- 
try the higher portions of which were 
well stocked with waving grasses. Came 
upon a herd of elk and, as our supply of 
fresh meat was running low, we killed a 
calf and went into camp, feeling delighted 
with our pleasant surroundings. 

SATURDAY, JULY 9.—Having consulted 
the maps, we concluded that one more 
pass must be made before we reached 
the Yellowstone. Some difficulty is had 
in deciding such a matter, as many 
small streams are not indicated on the 
maps and others are given a place but 
no name or description. At times we 
would cross as many as four or five 
streams in a day’s march and it was 
thus we mistook the stream upon which 
we camped for a tributary of Snake 
River, when, in reality, it was the head- 
waters of the Upper Yellowstone. We 
travelled down this small stream to 
where another fork joined it through 
splendid meadows which covered the 
narrow valley through which it ran. 
Ascended fork to the east and north and 
soon espied what was at first supposed 
to be a buffalo but which proved to be 
a grizzly. He was one of the largest 
bears I have ever seen. Leaving one 
of the party in charge of the horses, 
the other two approached without 
warning to within a hundred yards 
and at a given signal fired two shots 
into the huge animal. He imme- 
diately rolled down the hill and into a 
stream of ice-cold water where another 
volley dispatched him. The three men 


could not move the carcass; so one of 
the horses was brought to the task. The 
hind-quarters were finally swung round 
out of the water and the claws taken as 
trophies. The meat was poor, as we 
tried the loin steaks and found them 
tough and lean. We went into camp 
about a mile from where the bear was 
killed and on Sunday and Monday we 
passed over a great divide into a deep 
and narrow cafion and made camp ona 
river which did not answer the descrip- 
tion of the Yellowstone. Upon a close 
study of maps and reports we learned 
that we were camped upon Grey Bull 
River and that we had encountered the 
bear on a tributary of the Upper. Yellow- 
stone. The last climb was over the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Shoshone Mountains. 
Tuesday we struck a trail which led us 
back over the pass and to the creek, 
upon which we camped Saturday night. 
Wednesday we continued down the 
stream, which now grew in width and 
depth, and we were pleased to recognize 
in this stream the one described in the 
reports as the head of the Yellowstone. 

Tuurspay, JuLY 14.—No longer does 
a doubt exist in our minds; for we 
recognize in the luxuriant meadows 
through which we travel the great 
Yellowstone River Bottoms, and at 4 
p. m. we sighted the Lake and gave 
three cheers. Just before going into 
camp for the night one of the party killed 
a splendid specimen of the black-tail 
deer. This we dressed and, taking the 
hind-quarters and loins, decided to 
“jerk” the quarters and reserve the loins 
for fresh meat. 

Fripay, JULY 15.—Journeyed down 
the Lake to Steamboat Point and Sul- 
phur Hills. Early in the afternoon 
reached. Hot Springs, Mud Cauldrons 
and Paint Pots. Three miles further on 
came to Turbid Lake and decided to 
make camp and take in the different 
natural wonders mentioned above. On 
the shore of the Lake we disturbed a 
herd of from forty to sixty elk. We 
made a delightful camp and while one 
looked after the horses another prepared 
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supper and the third cut up the venison 
preparatory to the process of jerking. 
We were now in a portion of the Park 
which does not come under the observa- 
tion of the railroad tourist. It is on the 
east side of the Lake and River and no 
roadway or bridle-path has been made 
to it, although no less wonderful than 
the Geyser Basins. 

SaTuRDAY, JULY 16.—Visited Steam- 
boat Point, a rocky point on the Lake 
where a great volume of steam comes 
from two fissures in the rock, keeping up 
a continuous roar similar to that made 
by a steam engine. Near here are the 
Sulphur Hills, a marvelous deposit of 
sulphur evidently thrown up by the ac- 
tion of some extinct. boiling sulphur 
spring, as there are small ones near the 
hills. The Mud Cauldrons are immense 
wells in which is a mass of scalding hot 
mud, continually boiling and seething— 
reminding one of the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth. The Paint Pots are smaller 
wells in which is found a thick putty- 


like pigment, which at startlingly regular 
intervals rises in the pot or well and as 
it nears the top the steam escapes—leav- 
ing the pigment in fantastic floral pat- 
terns which disappear as the mud sinks, 
only to rise again and repeat the startling 


performance. There are ten or a dozen 
of these paint pots in a radius of as 
many yards and the most remarkable 
thing about them is that no two contain 
the same colored pigment or mud. The 
largest is about twelve feet in diameter 
and the smaller ones are no greater than 
two feet. Near these wonderful pots are 
numerous fumeroles from the size of a 
lead pencil to two inches in diameter and 
their caps are made up of the most 
beautiful variegated pigment. Destroy- 
ing one of these caps the writer dis- 
covered a small but regular opening in 
the ground from which came steadily a 
jet of steam carrying minute particles 
of this many-colored clay. In a few 
moments the deposit around the opening 
was plainly discernible and in an hour's 
time a decided rim had been formed. 
These curious little hollow tubes some- 
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times stood up to a distance of six inch- 
es when they would bend over by their 
own weight and finally break off when 
the process of re-building would be 
again started. Judging from the little 
mounds of paint in this queer spot, the 
steam or gasses cease to escape from one 
opening and break out afresh at no 
great distance. 

Turbid Lake itself is a basin-like de- 
pression surrounded by an even rounded 
hill or rim, upon which grow pine and 
spruce trees. This rim is quite steep 
except at two points—one on the south 
and the other on the west. The Lake 
receives its waters. from hot springs on 
the eastern and southern shore. At first 
glance there is nothing unusual in the 
appearance of the Lake; but upon closer 
observation the whole body of water has 
the appearance of shivering. The cause 
of this is seen when one gets near the 
water’s edge and looks across its surface. 
Small tentacles are seen continually ris- 
ing and disappearing upon the surface, 
which gives to this queer body of water 
its strange and uncanny appearance. 
The earth at this place gives off a hollow 
sound as our horses walk over it and the 
feeling is not unusual that one might 
break through, although this experience 
was spared our party. 

While camped at Turbid Lake we 
jerked the venison killed the day previous 
to our arrival in the following manner: 
The meat was cut in long thin strips and 
salted down as it was cut. When all 
prepared in this way it was allowed to 
remain in the salt until a rack was put 
up. This rack is made by driving four 
strong stakes into the ground in the 
form of a square—each stake being 
about two feet from the other. A stout 
cord or small rope is now fastened to the 
stakes and then carried across from side 
to side, leaving a space of about two 
inches between the cords. The strips of 
venison are now hung over the cords 
and left exposed to the sun until cauter- 
ized by the heat. Ai fire is then started 
and some live coals placed on the 
ground in the centre of the space en- 
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closed by the stakes. Upon these live 
coals are placed damp chips or pieces of 
pine or quaking-asp, which produces a 
dense smoke. The whole structure is 
now covered over with a canvas or oil- 
cloth — care being taken that the fire 
does not blaze at any time but is kept 
smoking for from four to six hours, when 
the process is completed and your jerked 
venison ready for use. Broiled on the 
coals it makes a delicious morsel and is 
very soothing to hunger without further 
preparation other than being jerked. 
Sunpay, JuLty 17.—At an early hour 
we began our trip down the Lake over 
Crystal Beach—a long stretch of shore 
of the most beautiful and dazzling sands 
composed of small but perfectly formed 
crystals of various hues which sparkle 
with a blinding brilliancy as the clear, 
cold water of the lake plays “tag” with 
them in the morning sunlight. We find 
the lake-shore route the more pleasant, 
even if at times the horses are knee deep 
in water, as the country near the Lake 


is hilly and covered with a dense growth 


of timber. Soon reached Pelican Creek, 
so called from the immense number of 
these gluttons found at its mouth and 
along its banks. Every water-way and 
creek in this section is literally alive with 
salmon trout and in this particular 
stream they simply cover the bottom. 
As our horses stepped into the water 
the fish moved lazily away—like quick- 
silver from the touch of the finger. 
Leaving this stream, we cross to what 
is known as Sour Creek (from the alum 
held in solution by its waters.) This is 
a small shallow stream, running over 
curiously wrought pebbles, which at a 
glance seem to be encrusted with a crys- 


tal formation but which proved to be. 


alum. <A taste of the water puts a 
“Prunes and prisms” contraction on the 
mouth that is not easily forgotten. As 
we travel on we pass Blue Creek and 
Red Spring—two small springs rising 
out of elevations not much larger than 
ant hills and but a few feet apart. In the 
one (Blue Creek) the water is as blue, as 
if continually fed by some unseen hand 
with indigo; while the water of Red 


Spring has much the tint of carmine ink. 
Near this point we came upon a herd of 
elk disporting themselves in a small 
stream—the calves chasing each other 
up and down the bank. Singling out a 
good-sized youngster, a rifle ball cut 
short his antics and the saddle soon 
hung from one of the packs. In the 
afternoon we came to the head of the 
Lower Yellowstone—the point at which 
the clear waters of the Lake start for 
the Missouri. This stream is a marvel 
of beauty, as its sparkling, cold waters 
plunge over La Hordy’s Rapids and 
then glide noiselessly on between its 
grass-grown banks and around its pic- 
turesque islands, upon the shores of 
which bear, elk and deer can be seen 
quietly drinking or feeding. In the bends 
of the river the geese and ducks find 
their feeding grounds among the reeds 
and rushes in great numbers. At one of 
these bends in the river we made our 
camp at the foot of a hill of porphyritic 
obsidian and were lulled to sleep by the 
night cries of the ducks, geese, cranes 
and pelicans. 

Monpay, Juty 18'—Continued down 
the river, passing the Sulphur Springs, 
and by noon we could hear the roaring 
symphony of the Grand Falls of the 
Yellowstone—a seeming song of praise 
for their grandeur and the weird beauty 
of their wonderful surroundings. 

Two days down the river and we 
reached the East Fork of the Yellow- 
stone and passed on to Barronets Bridge 
and the Mammoth Springs on Gardiner 
River. This brought us to the regular 
tourist trail through the Park and it 
brings this article to a close, as it is not 
its, province to offer any description of 
this Playground of the Gods. Twelve 
days were spent in viewing the various 
points of interest found on the west side 
of the Lake and River. After which we 
went down Madison Valley over Tahgee 
Pass to Henry’s Lake and thence to 
Beaver Cafion—a’ station on the Union 
Pacific, where we shipped our effects and | 
trophies, disposed of our horses and board- 
ed the train for home on August fifth. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 





WHY IS IT? 


I have no roof to call my own; 
I have no wealth in gold or land. 
Yet richer I than king on throne 


Who can a kingdom’s wealth command. 
Why is it? 


My work is hard and ill-repaid ; 
My dress is but the ‘“‘hodden grey.” 
And yet each eve my cares all fade 
And flit like phantom forms away. 
Why is it? 


My table’s set with plainest fare; 
My glass with water sparkles bright. 
Yet I am happier far, I swear, 
Than those who dine off silver bright. 
Why is it? 


Few are my books, though often read; 
My pictures know no painter’s art. 
Yet blythe am I, and clear of head, 
And no one carries lighter heart. 
Why is it? 


BECAUSE : 
When I return at close of day 
From office, dreary, dusty, small, 
There’s one that’s listéning alway 
For my slow footstep in the hall. 


And when within the door I stand 

Two brown eyes soft, quick smile on me, 
My cheek by a warm breath is fanned, 

Two lips with kisses then are free. 


The two small rooms in which I dwell 
Are just as neat as neat can be. 

My wife, “Who doeth all things well,” 
Makes them a paradise to me. 


Though sheltered ’neath a rented roof, 
Though small my earthly wealth may be, 
Her heart is mine in very truth— 
Could monarch any richer be? 


No matter if my clothes be poor, 
If plain and simple be my fare, 
Her love is lasting, true and pure;— 
’Tis this that lightens every care. 


Naturita, Colorado. Joun W. Van DEVENTER. 





LITTLE RED HUNGERFORD. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


EFORE his father was shot Little 
Red Hungerford had been a ter- 
ror; but the rough and kindly miners at 
Barton’s Bar gave the boy credit for 
having “come by it honestly,” for his 
father had been a terror before him. 
Little Red was agile, bright and ingen- 
ious, and had been known to do many 
things that were considered manly by 
his uncivilized neighbors; but the gen- 
eral bent of the little barbarian’s mind 
had been towards waywardness and sin. 
His red and freckled face had been 
conspicuous among the defendants in so 
many accusing scenes, and his ideas of 
moral philosophy never having interfered 
with his ready impulse to deny every- 
thing and admit nothing, by common 
consent and on general principles he was 
always —and rarely wrongfully —con- 
ceded to be the ‘instigator of most of the 
deviltry that from time to time served to 
annoy the older denizens of the Bar. 

He had chewed tobacco and been a 
fluent speaker of profane language ever 
since he could remember; and while he 
held it to be wrong to lie, except to ex- 
tricate himself from a close place, he had 
the luck to get into so many close places 
that he felt a genuine—though moment- 
ary—sorrow to think that he was so 
often compelled to stand up and insist 
upon a statement that he knew to be en- 
tirely foreign to the facts—simply for 
the purpose of gaining a reluctant ver- 
dict of acquittal for himself or some less 
hardened companion in crime. 

In his fights Red was proverbially 
generous and proverbially unfortunate. 
It was entirely beneath his crude ideas 
of chivalry to engage in an encounter 
with a boy of inferior stature; and, being 
rather large for his age, his antagonist 
was usually “a boy of his size” but 
considerably older, with the result that 
Red would quit, beaten but not dispir- 


ited. He had tried, in turn, every eligi- 
ble boy in the Welch Colony at the 
lower end of the Bar—always taking 
size into account but utterly disregard- 
ing the disparity in years, until he was 
forced to admit to his friend Buck Dav- 
ieson, the blacksmth, that “no feller 
can’t lick a Welchman.” 

Red’s father was killed in a pitched 
battle brought on by a dispute over wa- 
ter rights at the head of Barton’s Gulch, 
and after the funeral it was noticed that, 
for the first time in his career, Red Hun- 
gerford Junior took ona sober and tract- 
able air and remained most of the time 
at the cabin that stood against the Red 
Quartz Cliff, with his mother and a 
younger sister. 

The. change in his demeanor did not 
escape attention. A few generous souls 
hoped it had been wrought by honest 
sympathy for his mother; but the vast 
majority shrewdly guessed that a dread 
of being sent to the school shortly to be 
started at the Bar was the moving cause 
in his conversion. 


II. 
The school had been opened and for 


two weeks Little Red had not only 
escaped compulsory attendance, but he 


had, with some difficulty, managed to 


avoid meeting the teacher. The latter— 
a sweet faced but sprightly woman of 
uncertain age—had, it seemed to him, 
at .different times in her morning and 
evening walks, betrayed a determined 
purpose to intercept him, possibly to 
engage him in a conversation. The 
thought of it filled him with consterna- 
tion and dread. True, Red. was only 
twelve, but he knew some things. . He 
knew that his hat was limp and old, that 
his clothes were ragged, that his hair 
was long, that his reputation was not 
Al, that his conversational powers were 
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even worse; so, with supple legs and 
abashed face, he had, so far, adroitly 
dodged the school-mistress and escaped 
the ordeal of a conversation with one so 
vastly and immeasurably his superior. 

But his luck turned. 

He.was on the mesa, back of Red 
Quartz Cliff, engaged with all the assidu- 
ity of a French general in the absorbing 
details of revolver practice. His weapon 
was unwieldy; it was worn and rusty, 
and his target was only a battered 5-gal- 
lon kerosene can centered with a spot of 
mud, but he was earnest and painstak- 
ing, nevertheless. He would throw his 
pistol to a level, fire, hurry to his target 
to examine the result ; then return to re- 
peat the operation—wholly oblivious of 
all and everything else in the wide 
world. 

It was for that reason he did not 
notice the approach of the teacher. He 


was squatted carelessly in front of his 

target, muttering to himself, and she 

came up unnoticed, undreamed of. 
Evidently his markmanship was not 


satisfactory. 

He put his thumb in a hole his bullet 
had made, near a corner of the can, as if 
he contemplated moving the hole nearer 
to centre, looked the pistol over on the 
outside, raised the hammer, lowered it 
again, looked down the barrel, glanced 
at the outside again, and said, decisively: 

“I’m d—d if I don’t b’lieve she’s 
leaded.” 

The teacher did not utter an excla- 
mation of horror at his profanity ; she 
did not chide him. She did not even 
speak. She simply moved sufficiently 
to attract his attention; then watched 
the burning blush of shame and embar- 
rassment that began at his cheeks, 
spread down on his neck and tried to 
hide itself under the collar of his dirty 
shirt. It was not of his profanity that 
he was ashamed, however. It is doubt- 
ful if the terror of Barton’s Bar even 
suspected that his language was at all 
exceptionable; but. his old clothes, his 
dirty hands, the tobacco juice upon his 
chin, his shabbiness and conscious insig- 
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nificance suddenly set upon by so much 
respectability and worth—it simply took 
his breath. 

“Are you Walter Hungerford?” the 
teacher asked in a tone betokening kind- 
ly interest. 

“ Ah—er—yes’m,” he replied with a 
hesitation that was excusable—consider- 
ing that at home he was “Bud” and 
to the rest of Barton’s Bar his name was 
Little Red. 

“T am Miss Dixon, the school teach- 
er,” the lady said, extending her hand, 
“and I’m glad to get acquainted with 
you.” Little Red could not in honesty 
return the compliment, but (after brush 
ing his hand upon his coat front) he 
surrendered it shamefacedly and man- 
aged to mutter: 

“ How'd do, Miss Dickerson.” 

“Do you practice shooting, much?” 
asked the teacher, examining his pistol. 

“Yes’m, Ever’ mornin’ an’ evenin’, 
when I can get ca’tridges.” 

“ Doesn’t it shoot well?” 

‘“ No’m; I reckon it’s leaded.” 

The teacher examined the ponderous 
weapon with much concern, and at 
length said: 

“You must cork one end of the 
barrel tightly ; then pour it full of vine- 
gar and let it stand over night. That 
will rust the lead loose. Then, if you 
will clean it thoroughly and oil it, it will 
shoot better.” 

Before her speech was half ended, 
Little Red had icst his heart—and he 
knew it. This magnificent creature with 
the stunning clothes, and kind eyes, and 
pleasant face, had shown him sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. She had taken an 
interest in matters of interest to /im. 
She had condescended to meet him 
upon a plane of equality, and, of course, 
he was ready to fall down and wor- 
ship her. While he was trying to frame 
something with which to reply, the lady 
continued : 

“T have a smaller pistol, but it is new. 
If you will come by the school house 
to-morrow evening at four, we will go 
out and practice with it.” 
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“Do you practice shootin’ ?” the boy 
asked, in undisguised dismay. 

“Why, yes. Am I not old enough?” 

He did not answer, but looked at her 
doubtingly for a moment; then asked: 

“Ts there some feller you want shot?” 

“No; no, no;” she answered, half 
frightened by the earnestness of his 
manner. “I practice only for pastime. 
Why do you practice?” 

cle hesitated, and she repeated the 
question: ‘Why do you practice?” 
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est of friends. To please her he had 
foresworn tobacco in every form; he had 
surprised his mother by adopting a reg- 
ular system of ablutions and insisting 
upon clean and well-kept clothes. He 
had long since consented to attend Miss 
Dixon’s school and had even gone to 
the extremity of promising to forego the 
pleasure of “ going after the men” who 
had killed his father. The change in 
his appearance and his conduct was so 
radical that people who had always 
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Then, apparently overcome with a 
feeling that he could trust her, he said, 
unflinchingly : 

“I’m goin’ to play even!” 

“Play even? I do not understand 
you.” The lady insisted upon an ex- 
planation, and it was given: 

“When.I git so I can hit centre, an’ 
do it quick, /’m goin’ after the men ‘at 
shot Pap!” 

Il. 


Two months later Little Red Hun- 
gerford and Miss Dixon were the warm- 


called him Red, now imitated the teacher 
and addressed him by his Christian name. 
Being not a coward, it was easy to teach 
him the uselessness and cowardice of 
lying; and with his lessons and his 
deportment the Terror improved so rap- 
idly that at the end of two short months 
his teacher felt that but for two beset- 
ting weaknesses he would rank well 
with the best of her pupils. His fiery 
temper was not proof against the ‘occa- 
sional provocations of his companions 
and he would sorrowfully confess to his 
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teacher that he had been fighting. . That 
was one vulnerable point. The other 
was his proneness to get off his guard 
and drop one of his old, convenient, and, 
to him, expressive expletives. To over- 
come these twe evils, Red seemed to 
try, and to try hard. But, as showing 
the difficulties he encountered in trying 
to please his teacher in this regard, it 
was related of him that he once pom- 
melled a companion for provoking him 
into swearing ; then, in a fit of remorse, 
he went off and muttered to himself: 

“There! d—d if I haven’t been fight- 
ing again!” 

[I have known older people than Lit- 
tle Red to experience like difficulties 
in the same direction. ] 

The summer drifted into autumn and 
Red had not only ceased fighting, but he 
had, ina measure, overcome his propen- 
sity to swear. It was with no little pride 
he confided to his teacher the instances 
wherein he had been sorely tempted 
but had mastered himself. ‘I was mad- 


der’n—a wildcat,” he would say, “but 


I thought of you, and I didn’t cuss.” 

Miss Dixon would stroke his hair and 
assure him that he was getting to be 
a noble boy and the former Terror felt 
re-paid a thousand fold for all his trials 
and self-abnegations. 

As the first faint touches of the frost 
turned the scrub oaks to crimson and 
mountain asps to yellowest gold, Little 
Red became imbued with an idea. He 
had heard his teacher speak admiringly 
of a silver-tip bearskin that graced the 
parlor floor of the Miners’ Home, the 
only hotel at Barton’s Bar. She was'to 
return to her home in Wisconsin to 
spend the winter holidays. Red knew 
this. He also knew the haunts of the 
silver-tips among the foot-hills above the 
camp, and was, he flattered himself, suffi- 
ciently versed in trapper’s lore to ensnare 
one in time to present her with a rug 
before the day came for her departure. 
His first desire was to keep his intention 
profoundly secret, but the construction 
of a bear trap involved the handling 
of heavy logs and to manage it alone 


would be an impossibility. He would 
consult his friend Buck Davieson, the 
blacksmith. 

He related to his friend Buck his 
teacher's goodness and exceptional kind- 
ness to him: 

“She ain’t no high-flyer, Buck,” he 
explained. “She ain’t stuck up. She 
was jest as common and good to me 
when I was tuff, as she was after I quit 
cussin’ an’ chawin’ terbacker; an’ if 
you'll help me ketch her a bearskin, 
I’m—nope, I musn’t swear; but, when 
school’s out, I'll come an’ blow the 
bellers for you every day fer a month.” 

So it was arranged. Buck Davieson 
and Little Red stole secretly and sol- 
emnly forth the following Saturday 
morning and the trap was constructed. 
A ponderous pine log was rolled into 
place, and another of like weight ar- 
ranged so that, when the bait on the 
inside of the narrow inclosure should be 
disturbed, the crushing weight of the 
upper log would drop upon the one 
beneath and securely hold between them 
the unlucky bear that might be attracted 
by the tempting morsel within. 

Little Red was in ecstacies. “I hope 
we'll ketch a big one, Buck,” he said, 
“an’ a silver-tip—I don’t honestly be- 
lieve she’d care for anything but a silver- 
tip—a big one, like that’n at the hotel.” 

On the way home the boy, so filled 
with excitement and expectation, talked 
almost incessantly. “Do you b’lieve in 
prayin’?” he asked of the burley black- 
smith. “My teacher does. She says 
God minds our prayers if we’re good.” 
Then after a considerable silence, he 
continued : 

“Tell you what I’m a notion to 
do, Buck: I'm a notion to pray to- 
night. I’ve been tol’able good, an’ if 
God’ll mind me, an’ let me ketch a 
bear—a nice one—I’m d—” (a close 
shave, but he caught himself in time, 
and continued), “I'll do my level best to 
get better an’ better.” 

Little Red was as good as his word. 
He prayed that night and went to bed, 
but it was late when he fell into a fit- 
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ful sleep to dream of silver-tips as large 
as mastodons and bearskin rugs heavy 
with glossy fur and large enough to 
carpet the entire floor of the parlor at 
the Miners’ Home. 

IV. 

When the Widow Hungerford went 
to call her boy the following morning, 
his cot was empty. She was accus- 
tomed to Little Red’s eccentricities, how- 
ever, and the forenoon was half worn 
away before she made an effort to as- 
certain his whereabouts. He was not 
to be found among the cluster of cabins 
that was dignified by the name of “town” 
and enquiry at the Weich colony at the 
lower end of The Bar, failed to elicit 
any information concerning the absentee. 
Returning home she watched and waited, 
though it was past noon before she felt 
any uneasiness as to his safety. She 
bethought herself of the teacher ; possi- 
bly he was with her. Miss Dixon had 
not seen him and, sharing the mother’s 
anxiety, she accompanied her in her 
search. 


A second time the town was searched. 
A second time the boys of the camp 


were questioned. No tidings. Coming 
upen a group of men in front of Davie- 
son’s blacksmith shop, their questions 
were renewed. 

“ How long has he been gone?” asked 
the blacksmith, his face changing to 
ashy paleness. ; 

“Since early morning; I haven't seen 
him since he went to bed last night,” 
replied the anxious mother. 

“You go home,” he said, “/’ find 
him /” 

The teacher noticed the agitation of 
the hardy blacksmith; but, despite her 
apprehensions, she led the mother away 
before the latter caught any intimation 
of the blacksmith’s grewsome fears. 

“Name o’ God, boys,” Davieson 
hoarsely whispered, “git horses, I 
helped the boy set a bear trap to git 
a robe for his teacher an’ he’s gone 
to it. He knows how dangerous it is, 
but he ain’t, afeard o’ nuthin. Git horses. 
God A’mighty, git horses, quick!” 
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Before the five men had their horses 

saddled, Miss Dixon had returned to 

learn the truth from Buck Davieson. 

“T wouldn't a done it, ma’am, but he 
pleaded so— he wanted a robe for you,” 
said the pale and trembling smith. 

“God forgive your carelessness,” re- 
plied the teacher; and, ordering a horse 
for herself, she dispatched a boy to the 
saloon for a flask of brandy and then 
ran into the Miner’s Home for bandages. 

Within five minutes the five men and 
Little Red’s teacher disappeared up the 
gulch—the latter urging the blacksmith 
to the utmost speed of his horse and 
praying to the God she trusted for the 
safety of the boy she had set out to 
reclaim. 

Up the tortuous gulch they dashed, 
past a row of arastras, and out into the 
foot-hills. Over the first part of the way 
the horses flew with willing feet, but at 
the end of twenty minutes when they 
reached the last wooded hill, the tired 
animals struggled and floundered in re- 
sponse to the repeated urgings of their 
riders, and the rescuing party, in their 
haste, dismounted and hurried a head on 
foot. 

Their surmises had been correct. Lit- 
tle Red had ventured into the dead-fall 
to re-arrange the bait and, in attempting 
to come out, the trap had been sprung 
and he was found, not between the logs, 
but pinned to the ground, a_ heavy 
“skid” pressing upon his hips. 

“Dead,” said Sandy Overton, at sight 
of the purple-swollen face. 

“Dead,” repeated the rest, who, with 
the exception of Buck Davieson, sprang 
to the task of lifting the heavy piece of 
timber from the body. The latter, over- 
come by a realization of the part he had 
played in the tragedy, stood transfixed 
with horror. 

“No, not dead, thank God!” fervently 
interposed the teacher. “ Lift him care- 
fully ; place his head in my lap. There. 
Now rub his chest and arms with the 
brandy.” 

The men obeyed. Brandy was ad- 
ministered without and within; the boy’s 
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arms and chest were chafed; and, though 
he was unconscious, his rescuers were 
soon rewarded by discovering unmis- 
takable pulsations that told of returning 
animation. 

As they took turns at chafing his 
limbs one of the men discovered a scrawl 
that the injured boy had written upon a 
piece of board, from which Buck Davie- 
son had whittled his “triggers’ on the 
day before. The writing had been done 
with a piece of charcoal, the remnant of 
a by-gone forest fire, that had lain within 
reach of Little Red’s hand. The scrawl 
read: 
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“Deer teecher. It hurt offul but I 
thot of you an’ I dident—” 

That was all. That was as far as 
he had written when blindness overtook 
him and he lost consciousness. But an 
hour later Little Red had sufficiently 
recovered to complete the sentence. 
Though it was found that not a bone was 
broken and his recovery only a question 
of time and care, he was yet very weak 
and could only whisper : 

“Tt hurt awful; but I thought of you— 
and I didn’t cuss.” 

Rifle, Colorado. 


BERTHOUD PASS AND THE MIDDLE PARK. 


Things that I Saw and Noted Thereabouts. 


THE SUCKERS AND THE FLIEs.—One 
elegant day, while fishing along the left 
bank of the South Fork of the Grand 
River, another of our party (who was 
taking his first lessons in catching 
mountain trout) shouted that he could 
see three or four of the biggest whales 
in the river, but couldn’t make them 
bite. I found upon going across that 
they were large green suckers, lying in 
a rush of water that protected them from 
any attempts to take them. But along 
towards evening, just beside the camp, 
we espied a bunch of five or six, and it 
was concluded that they were worth 
trying for. I took a stone and fastened 
it to the leader (on which were two grey 
flies) and let it sink in the riffles as near 
to their noses as possible. For some 
time they moved around uneasily, and 
seemed afraid. Suddenly lifting the rod 
to recover a poor throw of the line, I 
found that one was fast. The sucker 
had also found it out and made a wild 
and heathenish rush that took, however, 
only fifteen feet of line. It was then 
altogether too easy and he was landed 
with a yell in which the amateur fisher- 
man scared all the big game out of the 


valley. They afterwards (the suckers) 
showed that they were ready to take any 
kind of bait and we caught the bunch, 
Save one. 

These fish are a greenish tint above 
and very yellow underneath. They 
weigh up to two pounds, though gener- 
ally nearer one pound. In the winter 
Henry Lehman of the Park has netted 
in the deep holes of the river below the 
forks as much as 1800 pounds of these 
mountain pike at one time; they surely 
resemble the yellow pike in many ways. 
If you are to eat them, they ought to be 
soaked in salt and water over night. 


* * 
* 


EpIBLE MusHrooms.—As we crossed 
the pass, the way being very steep and 
progress slow, I often scouted into the 
brush and timber after game and soon 
came across a mushroom that took away 
my breath. It was growing in a tiny 
valley where moisture had filtered from 
a spring and somewhat in the shade of 
a grove of quaking-asp. It measured 
nine inches across the top and stood about 
seven inches above the ground. I do 
not pretend to be a Professor of Fungi; 
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but I easily determined the specimen to 
be a Boletus Edulis, of a generally pois- 
onous class, but by many very highly 
esteemed as food. Its top was of a 
buckskin color, with patches or shadings 
of such a red color as you may notice on 
a blood orange. I afterwards saw enough 
of this variety to load a train or feed an 
army; but the two trials that I made to 
test its edibility were not such as agreed 
with the many encomiums I had read. 
I do not think I could learn to relish it, 
but I should eat it with tears of thank- 
fulness if suffering from hunger. And 
here is a good place to remark that the 
man who goes into the wilderness to 
live or even to recreate, ought to send to 
the Department of Microscopy at Wash- 
ington and obtain the pamphlets which 
illustrate in colors very beautifully and 
reliably the most common of the edible 
mushrooms of the United States. Many 
a man has starved with tons of good 
strong food at his feet. “The woods are 
full of them.” I found alse several 
specimens of the celebrated ‘range 
Mushroom, but found them not at all 
pleasant to my palate. There is no ac- 
counting for tastes. 
* 
* * 

DEER AND Pinrk SguirRELS.— They 
are not supposed to go together; but in 
this case an exception is to be made. I 
was seated in half an acre of boulders 
overrun with brush at the edges and 
filled with clear, cool water. I had only 
a .22 rifle and was devoting my time to 
studying the pine squirrels which in 
some cases came within two feet of me, 
as I’ sat quietly on my chosen rock. 
Then there was a sudden rustling on 
the mountain's side and, before I realized 
what was coming, a big-eared doe slid 
down within thirty feet; I was in the 
plainest sight, but for several minutes 
she walked about, occasionally lifted her 
head, and finally stared straight at me: 
it is likely that I moved, for in what 
looked like a single jump she was landed 
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on the nearest ridge—and vanished there. 
Sometimes I feel proud of myself to 
think that I did not torture the meek- 
eyed creature with a .22 ball and it will 
certainly never worry me that I might 
possibly have killed her. 

We had not expected to find deer in 
our vicinity and my account of the inci- 
dent was received with incredulity when 
I returned to camp: but while a number 
of questions were being asked, there 
was a crash across the creek and another 
doe leaped over the willows and whirled 
and disappeared while we were trying 
to get the Winchester to bear. After 
that, anything was believed. 


* 
ok ok 


An EPISODE WITH THE FLy.—For a 
long, long hour I had followed down 
the stream, and with never a bite, when 
I fell upon a swift, lean riffle in which I 
took four trout; at its foot was a deep, 
round hole, in which the current turned 
up-stream beneath a bush; as I cautiously 
approached, I caught a glimpse of a trout 
that proved to be a pound and a half in 
weight—his nose down stream, against 
the current. The Grey Hackle was of 
not the slightest use to him and a hun- 
dred insects were drifting and fluttering 
in the pool. At last I took the liberty 
of offering him a Black Ant fly, or 
something of the kind which was very 
small and black, and his attention was at 
once engaged: a dozen times the fly was 
passed above him, and each time he rose 
a little ways and settled back, but when 
he did grab it, he found himself out of 
his element at once. There was one 
hole on the South Fork where were 
several undersized fish that always rose 
to the Black Ant, and yet in miles they 
were the. only ones that noticed it; I 
tried them a score of times, and always 
found them ready and probably caught 
a dozen with this fly in this one place. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 

Denver, Colorado. 





**PATTERSON.,”’ 


By CHARLES E. REED. 


NEVER knew his real name, though 

we were partners in sin for nearly 
ten years. The incident of our acquaint- 
ance came about as follows: I had been 
following the flyers through Kentucky 
and Missouri as book-maker. On the 
whole, I had done very well that season 
and, now that the track meets and county 
fairs were things of the past, it behooved 
me to find congenial winter quarters. 

I was walking leisurely down one of 
the main thoroughfares of Mexico, Mis- 
souri, when my attention was attracted 
by a clever-appearing man who stood in 
an ordinary piano-box buggy halted on 
the corner of a cross-street. Already 
quite a crowd had gathered around the 
outfit and for the lack of something bet- 
ter to do I joined it. 

“Gentlemen,” began the young man 
in the buggy, speaking in a clear, pleas- 
ing voice, “I am here for the purpose of 
introducing the best remedy for coughs 
and colds in the world. Doubtless there 
are many fathers within hearing of my 
voice who have little ones at home who 
are coughing their dear lives away, while 
I am here trying to induce parents and 
relatives to arrest their sufferings. The 
discoverer of this remedy is one Doctor 
Pearman, of New York City. But on 
account of a lack of means, the manu- 
facture and output is yet necessarily 
sma!l. However, a number of agencies 
have alrady been established and I am 
here to-day simply as an advertiser of 
Docor Pearman’s Peerless Cough Rem- 
edy.” 

By this time quite a gathering had 
crowded around the cough remedy man 
and was listening intently. The gentle- 
man in question opened his valise and 
placed it on the seat before him, tak- 
ing from it a little package about three- 
and-one-half inches in length and per- 
haps one-half inch in diameter. This 


was wrapped in ordinary tissue paper. 
He then explained to his hearers that 
the remedy was put up in a condensed 
form for convenience’ sake, and all that 
was needful to make a six-ounce bottle 
of Doctor Pearman’s Peerless Cough 
Remedy was to break off about one- 
third of the stick and place it in enough 
water to dissolve the same. When in 
solution, pour into a bottle and add 
sugar and water to make six ounces. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” continued the ad- 
vertiser, “in order to introdcue the 
cough remedy into your city, I propose — 
to make a present to the first purchaser 
of Doctor Pearman's Peerless Cough 
Remedy. The price of the remedy is 
fifty cents—who'll be the first ?” 

“T’ll take a package,” said a seedy- 
looking fellow who had elbowed his way 
to the side of the buggy. The seedy- 
looking man produced the required coin 
and was given in exchange a package of 
the remedy together with a silver dollar. 
“Any one else?” asked the advertiser, 
“Here!” came an immediate response. 
and a like exchange was made. 

The cough remedy man now took a 
piece of tissue paper and laid it on his 
outstretched palm. On this he laid a 
five-dollar bill; then, taking a stick of 
the cough remedy, he rolled it into a 
neat little package. When this was 
done, he said, “Who'll give me fifty cents 
for this package?” “I!” “I!” came a 
dozen replies, and a man close by the 
buggy secured the package together 
with the five. 

Meantime I had noticed the fakir 
scanning me closely, and now he gave 
me the cue and I was “on” in an 
instant. Again he wrapped up a five 
and this time disposed of it for a dollar. 
This was repeated several times. Every 
one was interested now and all were 
awaiting a chance to get something for 
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nothing. ‘‘Stand back a little, gents,” 
said the centre of attraction. “If I’ve 
got to give away fifty dollars in order to 
introduce Doctor Pearman’s Peerless 
Cough Remedy, why, I’ve got to do 
it. When you gentlemen have become 
acquainted with the cure and know its 
real value to yourselves and families, and 
I have established an agency in one 
of your drug stores, our money will 
come back tenfold.”’ During this latter 
speech he had wrapped up a ten. 
“Who'll give me two dollars for this 
package?” “Here!” “Here!” yelled a 
number of voices and another soul was 
made happy. 

The fakir watched me closely as he 
now wrapped up two tens, and said, 
“Who'll give me five for this package ?” 
I realized this was my put-in, so I called 
out with a number of others “I'll take 
that!” “Sold to that gentleman right 
over there,” said the cough remedy man 
—pointing to me. I handed up the 
price and received in return the pack- 
age containing the tens. I displayed 
the money which I had drawn and 
remarked in a loud voice that the game 
was easy. The crowd was worked up to 
fever heat and I could see that the fakir 
would have plain sailing. He disposed 
of more fives for one and two dollars each 
and finally he began wrapping up twenty- 
dollar bills and placing them in his 
hat. When he had completed he said, 
holding the hat containing the packages 
where all could see: “Gentlemen, I 
have here two hundred and forty dol- 
lars, to say nothiug of the cough remedy. 
Who'll give me a hundred dollars for 
it?” “Tl take that!” said an elderly 
gentleman, evidently from the rural dis- 
tricts ; and he counted out his cash. No 
sooner had the exchange been made 
than Doctor Pearman’s advertiser started 
his team off at a rapid trot, bowing the 
crowd adieu in his flight. 

Of course when the old gentleman 
opened his packages he found nothing 
but Doctor Pearman’s Peerless Cough 
Remedy, which in reality was nothing 
more than stick-liquorice. The twenties 


had somehow disappeared and he was a 
poorer but a wiser man. 

“Serves you right,” said a little cross- 
eyed fellow. “This bitin’ on another 
man’s game ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be.” The old gentleman shuffled off and 


the crowd gradually dispersed. 
* * * * 


It was now nearly my train time; for I 
had made up my mind to run down 
to St. Louis for a few days’ visit with 
friends. So I put off to the depot. Af- 
ter purchasing a ticket, and as I was 
about to board the train, some one tapped 
me on the shoulder, and said: “How 
about that fifteen you are ahead of me?” 

“ What fifteen ?” I asked. 

“Why, the capping you did up on the 
corner.” 

I was never so surprised in my life. 
The cough remedy man had made a 
complete change of harness and now 
presented a slender and inoffensive ap- 
pearance. His hair had changed from a 
Swedish flaxen to its natural dark brown. 
I began to see through it all now. He 
had worn a padded suit on the street, 
together with a wig. 

“Give me five,” said the fakir, “and 
you may keep the ten.” 

I did as he requested and boarded the 
train. Presently he followed me, and 
took a seat by my side. 

“Where are you going?” I enquired. 

“I don’t know exactly. I’m looking 
for suckers, and when I find a likely 
looking town I'll drop off and attempt to 
introduce Doctor Pearman’s Peerless 
Cough Remedy,” he replied with a smile. 

“Don’t you ever get beat at your 
game?” I asked. 

“Yes, sometimes, but on the whole 
I manage to keep in the lead. I wolfed 
that crowd out of about forty dollars 
this afternoon. Sometimes I do better 
and sometimes I get the worst of it. If 
I don't find a man to buy the big lot, 
then I am out whatever I have given 
away. But usually I know my crowd 
and make sure before going too far that 
there is some one who has coin and 
wants to get rid of it—and I generally 
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accommodate him. I saw that old gen- 
tleman come up this afternoon and I got 
him interested in speculation. I noticed 
him fumbling in his inside vest pocket 
and I made up my mind he had money. 
He tried to buy when I was giving away 
the fives and tens, but I would not let 
him. But when you got the two tens I 
saw he was getting anxious and so I 
sprung the bunch of twenties on him, 
and he could not get his money out fast 
enough.” 

The train had been in motion for some 
minutes and we were outside the city. 
“Say, young man,” said my companion, 
eyeing me sharply, “How would you like 
to make ten dollars a day?” 

“What doing?” I asked. 


“Nothing,” replied the cough candy 
man, “simply nothing. All I ask of you 


is to get a travelling salesman’s sample 
case and I will provide you with a fine 
line of perfumery samples. We will come 
into a town, of course perfect strangers. 
You will go to some prominent druggist 
and display your samgles and represent 


yourself as Mr. So-and-so from such-and- 
such a firm in New York. You take or- 
ders—which of course will never be filled. 
You do not need to push a customer, just 
keep him in good humor, and above all 
don’t bore him. At an appointed hour I 
will come up with my carriage and start 
the ball near the drug-store. Of course 
the proprietor will be interested naturally 
in the street fakir and out of curiosity 
both of you will come out to see what is 
going on. When I make my big offer you 
buy and apparently become excited and 
talk to the druggist so the crowd can hear. 
The crowd seeing you in conversation 
with the proprietor of the drug-store, 
and realizing the fact that everybody is 
winning, will feel confidence in the game, 
and I will be able to work a bigger deal.” 

I had already decided to take up my 
friend’s offer but did not wish to appear 
over-anxious; so when he had finished 
his speech I remained silent. I had 
always been a sort of adventurous lad, 
und my conscientious scruples were none 
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too keen. After a few minutes’ silence I 


remarked : 


“Now, look here, my friend. You 
know in case I should accept your offer 
I would be running a big risk on your 
account. I say your account; for if 
you were not to be benefitted by my 
co-operation you would not hold out so 
great an inducement. To be sure you 
agree to pay me well, but you know 
I run the chanc® of being arrested, and 
spending the winter pounding stone for 
the State would not exactly suit a gen- 
tlemazn of my cloth. I don’t know you 
and altogether it looks to me like a leap 
in the dark.” 


“I understand your position pérfectly,” 
returned my companion, “and I don’t 
blame you in the least. But if you will 
meet me at Quincy, Illinois, one week 
from next Monday, I will promise you a 
good thing. What do you say?” 


“If you will put up a forfeit of fifty 
dollars, I will do as you ask.” 


Without a word the cough candy 
man pulled out a big roll and counted 
over the desired fifty. “ I’ll have the sam- 
ple case and samples all ready when you 
arrive. Meanwhile I shall work it lone 
handed.” My new ally left the train at 
Warrington and I went the rest of the 
way alone. 

* * * * 


On the appointed day I arrived in 
Quincy and was met by the cough rem- 
edy man. We took a bus and rode to 
the hotel at which he was stopping. 
After supper we went up to my compan- 
ion’s apartments and began immediately 
to lay plans for action. He brought out 
the grip containing the samples which I 
was to carry, and on looking at the 
name-tag I found that he had already 
christened me. I read “J. B. Riley, 
New York City.” “ Now,” said he, “I 
am to be known to you as E. F. Patter- 
son; that is, when we meet outside the 
game; otherwise we are strangers. I 
shall not ask you your name, neither do 
I wish to know it, but you shall be 
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known to me when we meet for consulta- 
tion as J. B. Riley.” 

Everything was now ready. I had 
been provided with business cards and a 
letter of introduction from a firm called 
J. and J. Johnson, Wholesale Importers 
of and Dealers in Perfumes and Cos- 
metics, 1004 East 17th St., New York. 

“We will leave for Unionville, Mis- 
souri, to-morrow,” said Patterson—‘ and 
now off to bed.” 








coach ahead of me. When I arrived at 
Unionville the next morning I went to 
tht hotel and took”breakfast. I did not 
see anything of Patterson till about noon. 
He was standing near a certain drug- 
store, leisurely reading the morning pa- 
per. I got the cue from this that that 
was the place where I was to display my 
samples that afternoon. After dinner it 
began to rain, and for an hour it came 
down as though the very heavens had 





















































‘* Patterson was at his best.”’ 





The next evening we put out for 


Unionville. Patterson handed me twenty 
dollars as expense money when we left 
the hotel and said: ‘Now we are stran- 
gers until. we meet at Milan, which is 
south of Unionville. You act your part 
and leave the rest to me.” 

Patterson turned the corner and I 
walked alone to the depot. After secur- 
ing a ticket I boarded the train and in a 
few minutes I saw Patterson enter the 





cut loose. About half past 2 the rain 
storm moved on, and the sun shone 
brightly. The town was full of farmers 
driven from their fields by the storm, 
and I was sure we would rake in a har- 


vest. So about 3 o'clock I picked up 
my sample case and went to the drug- 
store indicated by Patterson. When I 
entered the proprietor was busy but 
after a bit I got a hearing and I opened 
my case and displayed the samples. I 
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had a song all fixed up (which had been 
concocted by Patterson) and I had the 
gentleman’s attention at once. I took or- 
ders for about fifty dollars’ worth of per- 
fumes and. had just started in on my 
cosmetic song when the proprietor said: 

“ What’s going on out there ?” 

I looked out and saw Patterson deliv- 
ering his introduction and replied that it 
was only some street fakir and went 
on with my sale. After we had done 
with my cosmetics and I had closed my 
sample case, the druggist said : 

‘‘Let’s go out and see what is going 
on.” 

“Very well,” I replied in an uncon- 
cerned way, and we went out. 

Patterson was at his best and the way 
he spouted would have convinced any 
man that Doctor Pearman’s Peerless 
Cough Remedy would cure anything 
from a corn to consumption. He had 
already made a few presents and was 
now wrapping up tens and selling them 
for five and they were going like hot 
cakes. Presently he wrapped up two 
twenties and offered them for fifteen dol- 
lars. I realized that this was my place 
to act, and so I yelled: 

“T’ll take that!” 

“Sold to that gentleman right over 
there,” said Patterson, pointing to me. 

I handed him the fifteen dollars and 
he gave me the package containing the 
twenties. The people were aroused now 
and they pushed and jammed in order to 
get near such a bargain counter. As 
soon as I made my haul I called to the 
druggist to “Come out of that or he 
would get bit.” 

“No, I won't,” said he, as he crowded 
nearer the carriage. 

I went to the drug-store and got my 
case and just as I turned the corner I 
saw Patterson drive off. I knew he had 
found his man and was getting out of 
there. I had already paid my hotel bill 
and, fearing that some one would sus- 
pect me as a capper, I went to another 
drug-store and displayed my samples in 
order to kill time, as I had to wait nearly 
two hours for a train. I worked slowly 
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and talked a good deal. I sold another 
bill of goods and after waiting about the 
store I put out for the depot and bought 
a ticket for Milan, but saw nothing of 
Patterson. I put up at a hotel when I 
reached Milan and waited for Patterson 
but he did not show up that evening nor 
the next day and I began to be afraid he 
had worked his cough remedy game once 
too often. 

I was sitting in the office the evening 
following our Unionville adventure, when 
on looking up I espied Patterson sitting 
on the other side of the room reading a 
newspaper. I showed no signs of recog- 
nition, but presently he came over to me 
and said: 

“Ts not this Mr. Riley of New York?” 

“That is my name,’ I replied; “but I 
can’t place you, my friend.” 

“My name is Patterson—E. F. Patter- 
son,” said he. 

“Well, I declare, Mr. Patterson, I 
should never have known you. What 
have you done with your whiskers and 
how is everything at home?” 

“Good,” replied Patterson. 
where are you traveling from? New 
York? Same old place, I presume?” 

“Yes,” said I, “I still hold down the 
same old job.” 

We talked in this sort of fashion to 
ward off suspicion and presently we 
walked out together talking of old times 
in Ohio. When we were at a safe dis- 
tance from tlie centre of town Patterson 
said : 

“You'll do! You'll do! Who do you 
think I pulled ?” 

“I can’t imagine,” I replied. 

“Why, the druggist you worked while 
I got a crowd. While I was wrapping 
up the twenties,” continued Patterson, 
“the druggist ran into the store and sud- 
denly came out again. I was confident 
that he had gone for money. I could 
see that he was so excited he did not 
know whether he was buying cough 
remedy or eggs. So I fixed up a big 
dose for him. I wrapped up fifteen twenty 
dollar bills and offered it for a hundred 
and fifty dollars. ‘I'll take that mess,’ 


“And 
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said the druggist with a grin. You see, 
I had left one twenty in after the rolling 
and let the edge stick out so he could 
see it.” 


Patterson and I balanced accounts and 
made ready for the next picking. 
Elmwood, Illinois. 


A “BAD MAN.” 


By J. W. VAN DEVENTER. 


WAS nearly exhausted. I had 

’ wandered since sunrise over Ne- 

2 vada mountains, across Nevada 
deserts, down Nevada cafions, 

in fact had explored every feat- 

ure of a Nevada landscape sev- 

eral times during the day and was glad, 
indeed, at sunset to see a cabin in a 
valley I was approaching. It meant 
certain shelter and possible refreshment 
and I at once turned my steps towards it. 

As I approached the notes of a violin 
fell on my ear, and it was evidently in 
the hands of a master. He was playing 
the ‘Carnival of Venice” as I drew 
near. I had once heard Adolph Her- 
mann play it and, while he was much 
superior to the occupant of the cabin in 
technique, he was not more than his equal 
in real feeling and soul. Suddenly the 
player’s fancy changed and the sweet, 
sad strains of “Eulalie” drifted out on 
the evening air. 

After the prelude a rich baritone voice 
chimed in with the instrument: 

* Wind of the summer eve waft, waft your sighs, 

From where the distant hills kiss golden skies. 
But never more will I watch here for thee 
With her I loved so well, Sweet Eulalie !” 

There was a world of tenderness, pa- 
thos and genuine feeling in the voice. 
As the last notes died away I knocked 
at the door and a hearty “Come in!” 
was the response and I was not slow to 
accept the invitation. The occupant of 
the cabin was in the prime of life. A 
little above medium height, clean shaved, 
hair, eyes and mustache dark; the hair 
quite wavy and carefully parted on the 
left side. He was neatly attired and 
seemed a well-bred, well-educated gen- 


tleman, His welcome was a hearty one 
and in a few minutes he had a substan- 
tial supper on the rough pine table in 
the centre of the room. While I was 
eating I felt a powerful mesmeric or hyp- 
notic influence come over me for an in- 
stant and on looking up found my host’s 
eyes fixed upon me—seemingly reading 
me like an open book, and, after this 
scrutiny, having ‘“‘sized me up,” he be- 
came very sociable at once. 


A page from a late daily paper lay on 
a shelf, and, on picking it up during a 
lull in our conversation, I noticed an 
account of a recent bank robbery by the 
famous Tom McCarthy. I read it aloud 
—my host listening apparently with 
great interest and when I had finished 
he said he knew McCarthy very well 
and knew all about several of the mas- 
terpieces of his career. 


My supper was digesting properly and 
I was in the mood for listening to an 
interesting story; so I asked him to tell 
me something of the celebrated robber’s 
methods whereby he so often made him- 
self the possessor of many thousands 
of dollars and always kept out of the 
clutches of the law. He consented and 
said he would tell me the particulars of 
the robbing of the Bank of Telluride, 
Colorado, and of the First National 
Bank of Denver. 


“The popular idea of bank robbing,” 
said he, ‘‘is that it is a very dangerous 
calling and requires great nerve on the 
part of the robber; but, as is generally 
the case, the popular idea is wrong. It 
is not at all dangerous and requires 
brains instead of mere nerve. Bank- 
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robbing, when reduced to a science, even 
gets monotonous sometimes. 

“The Telluride robbery was one of 
McCarthy’s slickest jobs, but he did not 
incur a particle of danger and it required 
no more nerve than the killing of a rat. 

“That bank, like the banks in most 
Western mining towns, received large 
sums of money at regular intervals for 
the payment of the miners in the differ- 
ent mines around the place and McCar- 
thy’s first move was to find when such 
a sum would be in the safe. 

“Early in June, 1888, a quiet-looking 
young fellow came to Telluride with a 
drove of horses. As the horse market 
was good there, he stopped and com- 
menced to dispose of them. He was 
very careful to transact a large portion 
of his business in the bank, and so be- 
came thoroughly familiar with its interior 
and officials. He also cultivated the 


acquaintance of many of the miners and 
seemed to take much interest in their 
welfare, making many enquiries regard- 
ing their wages, time of payment and 
other things along that line. 


““On the 29th of the month the bank 
received $21,000 in cash, to be used in 
the payment of the month’s wages to 
the miners in the Sheridan Mine the next 
day. That same day the horse dealer 
sold all the horses he had left on hand 
to a stranger who disappeared with them 
in an hour after buying. At half-past 
g the next morning he rode into town 
with four other young fellows, all splen- 
didly mounted, dressed in full dress 
broadcloth suits, silk hats and kid 
gloves. They excited no little comment 
as they rode along by their dashing 
appearance, and halted in front of the 
bank. Only the cashier was inside, the 
manager never got there before 10—as 
the whilom horse dealer well knew when 
he tossed the reins of his thoroughbred 
to one of his band and dismounted. 

‘He also knew that the safe had been 
opened at 9 sharp, to receive deposits 
from the gambling hells of the town— 
the accumulations of their night’s 
business. 
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‘He was warmly greeted by the cash- 
ier when he entered, for that gentleman 
had formed a great friendship for him 
during the month. But, Alas! that 
friendship was rudely and forever shat- 
tered when he extended his hand and a 
huge ‘44’ at the same time and de- 
manded the Sheridan Mine money 
instanter. 

“In less than two minutes the $21,000 
was in two capacious pockets of Mc- 
Carthy’s coat. In thirty seconds more 
he was on his horse, and then half the 
citizens on Main Street commenced mak- 
ing bets on the speed of their steeds as 
he and his gang raced out of town—not 
a soul dreaming that the bank had been 
robbed until the robbers were safe from 
pursuit. 

“But the First National affair in Den- 
ver was a job that took fine scheming. 
In 1890 a certain Methodist church in 
that city needed a pastor. One day a 
minister from Utah who was spending a 
few months in Denver on a sort of vaca- 
tion tendered his services during his stay. 
They were accepted and he filled its 
pulpit in a manner that gained him the 
esteem and friendship of all its members. 
He was a remarkably eloquent talker, 
and, as a romantic young sister remarked, 
“had a heavenly baritone voice,” and no 
church in the city was better filled 
than his. 

“On week days Sixteenth Street 
seemed to have some special attraction 
for him, especially where it crossed 
Larimer. His limited banking business 
was transacted with the First National, 
which stood on the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of Sixteenth and Larimer. Some- 
how he formed an acquaintance, which 
soon grew into a friendship, with the 
policeman whose beat was in that vicinity 
during the day. He always had a pleas- 
ant word and smile for him and the po- 
liceman soon grew to regard him as the 
boss clergyman of the city. One day a 
rough-looking individual, having a gen- 
eral ranchman air about him, gained an 
interview with the president of the First 
National, the Honorable David Moffat, 
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in his private office. As soon as they 
were alone he produced a quart bottle, 
containing a heavy, greenish oil, which 
he declared was nitro-glycerine, and 
threatened to dash it .on the floor and 
blow up the whole institutution if Mr. 
Moffatt did not at once give him $20,000 
—preferably in $1,000 bills. The money 
was produced at once—a clerk being 
sent for it while Mr. Moffat was held 
spell- bound with the terrible bottle 
(which really contained castor oil) until 
his return. Then (still keeping him 
paralyzed with the castor oil) the robber 
passed out through the main office to 
the street. There he passed a man who 
was apparently waiting for a cable car. 
Their hands met for an instant, the 
money was transferred, the robber turned 
the corner and vanished— towards the 
rooms occupied by the minister. Two 
minutes after he entered them the minis- 
ter came out arrayed most becomingly 
in broadcloth, immaculate linen, silk hat, 
kid gloves and patent-leather shoes, and 
as usual, strolled down Sixteenth Street. 
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A large crowd on Larimer attracted him 
and he was greatly shocked to learn from 
his friend the policeman that the bank 
had been robbed. He spent the next 
fifteen minutes giving the policeman sage 
advice about the best means of capturing 
the villain and listened to that worthy’s 
plans for accomplishing that much-to-be- 
desired object. Then he went his way, 
deeply lamenting the wickedness of man- 
kind in general and bank-robbers in par- 
ticular—-and $20,000 richer than he was 
two hours before.” 

After finishing his story he sat for a 
few minutes in silence; then he took up 
his violin and the strains of “Annie 
Laurie” filled the room. For an hour 
he played while I listened entranced. 

Before leaving the cabin in the morn- 
ing I asked his name.— 

“You passed the night with a real 
‘bad man,’” he answered. “I am Tom 
McCarthy—bank-robber, minister, mu- 
sician, at your service.” 

Naturita, Colorado. 


"COON HUNTING. 


Dey ain’t no trees fer ’coons to climb; 
No corn fer ’coons to stole ;— 
Des rocks en bresh en clear blue sky 

En fou’teen feet of hole. 


De stars shine up like Susan’s eyes, 
En den you boun’ to go: 

En tote a spade en bring a pick 
En all de dogs you know. 


Dey gwine to all begin to once— 
You watch ’er darkies run; 

Dey swing de shovel en de pick 
En dey clean forgit de gun! 


You've dug a scrabbly cord of rock, 
You got a monst’us ’coon; 

You got a dozen miles to walk 
In de starlight of de moon. 


Dere ain’t no tree; dere ain’t no corn; 
Like dey boun’ ter be down Souf: 

Hit’s des a Rocky Mountain ’coon, 
But de water fill you’ mouf! 


Denver, Colorado. 


CHARLES F. ALLEN. 





UNCLE IKE’S 


"POSSUM. 


By H. GIOVANNOLI. 


SAAC WASHINGTON, ESQUIRE, 
is my neighbor and friend. He 
lives in a cabin on a street back of me. 
He is known variously as “Ole Ike,” 
“Uncle Izick” and “Uncle Ike,” accord- 
ing to who is addressing him. Some- 
times Aunt Lucinda calls him ‘“Izick 
Washuntun.” Zhen 


“What, you don’t mean to say that 
Sam Meux stole your ’possum ?” 

“Dat’s hezzackly whut I sade, an’ hit 
wuz a cooked ’possum, at dat, all sum- 
rounded wid sweet 'taters, an’ gravy, an’ 
sich, an’ now lemme tell yeh dat niggah 
bettah stay outen my way. ‘Deed he 

had, ’deed he had! 





you can look for 
trouble. If she says 
“ Dat triflin’ niggah 
Ike,” you can rest 
assured that the old 
man has been behav- 
ing himself tolerably 
well. When the | 
sun shines bright } 
through the cabin } 
window and there | 
is meal and bacon 
in the cupboard — 
earned by Aunt 
Lucinda while Ike 
talked politics—Ike 
is happy, if he has 
a supply of tobacco, 
But there was a if 
most distressing 
incident in the run of 
affairs in the Wash- 
ington household 
during Christmas 
week. One morning | 
I met Ike and saw at 


"Bout de week afo’ 
Chris’mus I tuk my 
ole houn’ daug Jeff 
—you know dat ole 
daug Jeff, de bes’ 
‘possum daug in 
Kaintuck, dat’s so 
| now whut’m sayin’, 
he’s de bes’—well, 
ez I wuz sayin’, me 
an’ ole Jeff we went 
ovah to Jackson’s 
Woods an’ hit wuz 
not long till we had 
de daug-gondest 
biggis’ possum you 
evah seed. We 
fem) brung dat ‘possum 
1 home an’ ’Cindy 
she say, 
“*Tzick, I spec’ we 
bes’ fattin dat ’pos- . 
sum an’ have him 
endu’in’ Chris’mus.’ 
va “An’ den I say, 
‘Dat’s so, ’Cindy; I 








once that there was 
something depress- 
ing upon his mind. 

“You don’t appear to be well this 
morning, Uncle?’ I said to the old man. 

‘Deed I Aain’t, Boss; ‘deed I ain't. 
Dat’s right; dat’s right. An’, lemme 
tell yeh, ef I cotch dat triflin’ Sam Meux 
whut stole my ’possum, somebody else 
ain’t a-goin’ to feel well fur some time ter 
come, neither, ‘deed dey ain't, deed dey 
ain’t. You done heah me talkin’, now!” 


‘* An’ hit wuz a cooked "possum at dat.” 


‘spec’ you’se right. 
Dat ’possum’ll go 
pow’ful good ‘long 
’bout Chris’mus, ’deed he will.’ 

“T b’leve dat Sam Meux knowed me 
an’ ’Cindy wuz a-fatnin’ dat ‘possum, 
‘cause I seed him a-sneekin’ ’roun’ my 
cabin onct o’ twic’t. Wel], yisticcy 
kill dat ‘possum an’ ciean ’im good, an’ 
den ’Cindy she fix a whole passel o’ ta- 
ters an’ de like, an’ we cook dat ’possum 
de fines’ brown you evah seed; ’deed we 
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did, an’ dat gravy hit smell sweeter den 
enythin’. ’Cindy she tuk dat ‘possum 
outen de oven an’ set hit on de table, an’ 
den she go inter do odder room ter git 
er dish, while I go out in de ya’d fo’ sum 
stove wood, an’ den, all uv a suddint, 
somebody pass by me an’ run inter de 
kitchen an’ out agin an’ afo’ I cou’d git 
back dar, dat possum an’ all wuz gone, 
dat whut it wuz, an’ me an’-Cindy we 
had gone widout eatin’ all dat day, so’s 
we ’ud hab er appertite fo’ dat ‘possum. 
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.Dat’s whut we did. An’ now, lemme 


tell yer, Boss, I jes’ wanter lay my eyes 
on dat triflin’ Sam Meux an’ ef I don’t 
mek him wish he’s daid, I’m de lyin’est 
niggah you eber seed, deed I am. ’Case 
I know dat Sam stole dat ’possnm, an’ 
hit wuz er cooked ’possum, too. Dat’s 
whut meks me madder’n ebber.” 

The last time I saw Ike he was still 
looking for Samuel Meux, Esquire. 

Danville, Kentucky. 


GUNNING FOR GOBBLERS. 


By WILLIAM WADE. 


NEVER went gunning for gobblers 

or for any other game, as I was al- 
ways too near-sighted to even see the 
game—much less “see” a gun load into 
it. But, for all of that, I have had 
glorious sport after wild turkeys, but we 
ran them with dogs—just as foxes or 
deer are run. 

In my college days in Central Ohio 
game was abundant. The country was 
by no means settled—the only railroads 
in it being the old C. C. & C. and the 
five-feet gauge, S. M.& N. The woods 
were principally oak openings, beech or 
maple, tolerably clear of underbrush; 
and the beech woods were great for tur- 
keys. [Don’t ask me whether turkeys 
eat beechnuts; I neither know nor care. | 
Gunning was a rank offence with our 
sleepy old Dons, so we got to turkey 
hunting with dogs—and such dogs! 
“’Coon dogs” and “yaller” dogs, big 
dogs and little dogs and “just dogs’’— 
anything that could follow a trail and 
run like blazes was all we wanted—al- 
though we generally had some hounds 
more or less pure, for if we didn’t, we 
were mighty likely to lose our turkey if 
it were a good tough, old gobbler. For, 
let me tell you, such a turkey can run 
like a black streak through the woods. 


We would get horses, generally from 
Mount Vernon, light out with our mot- 
ley pack and strike a turkey trail in the 
woods—and then there was fun, surely. 
The dogs soon learned to run a turkey 
trail in full cry the minute they struck 
it and to see that turkey streaking it 
through the woods— dogs, horses and 
boys, full tilt after, the yells of the boys 
rivalling the howling of the dogs—was 
lively business. 

A turkey in good running condition 
can give the best fox-hound that was 
ever whelped all he wants to do for per- 
haps three to five hundred yards; then 
turkey would tree, we would arrive and, 
if we didn’t feel very much turkey-grub- 
struck, we would pelt the gobbler off 
his tree and then he would fly nearly as 
far as he had run, and the dogs always 
keeping it in view, it would alight; and 
then another run and another “tree.” 
By this time, however, a gun would al- 
ways appear (in some “unbeknownst” 
style) and, while the dogs were giving 
the turkey full use for his eyes, watching 
them howling themselves hoarse at the 
butt of the tree, somebody would, some- . 
how, shoot that turkey. 

Do you sneer at this as tame—to 
“run aturkey with hounds?” Well, just 
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try it once, is all I have to say. I have 
been on many a fox-hunt and on that 
most glorious of all sports, deer chasing; 
and, stirring as the latter is, I don’t know 
but that gobbler chasing was more so. 
Our hunters (shooters) used to tell me 
that you might as well try to stalk a 
will o’ the wisp as a turkey; that no man 
ever yet succeeded in getting up to one, 
etc. Against that style of approach they 
seemed to have all the traditional cun- 
ning and watchfulness of the fox. Still, 
they are singularly stupid in some things, 
as a rider could always get within easy 
gun-shot of them. In fact, I remember 
seeing a flock of turkeys on the Chalk 
Hill Road in the mountains of Fayette 
County, Pennsylvania, not more than 
twenty years since, so close to the road 
that even I could distinguish that all 
were black and wondered at it, as pretty 
much all the turkeys there in those days 
were— yellow, do you call it? And I 
did not know they were wild ones until 
they raised and flew across the valley. 
Although “calling” seems to have been 
a form of hunting turkeys from early 
days, I do not remember of ever hearing 
of it in that part of the country. 

Mr. Cecil Elam, living in Central Vir- 
ginia (and whose interesting article in 
January Sports AFIELD is in part res- 
ponsible for this article), must be a bit— 
if only a little bit—of a hound man, and 
if he will try running turkeys with 
hounds he will not mourn for a chance 
at an old gobbler. I remember that our 
boarding-house mistress “kicked” at 
our bringing home gobblers so much of 
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the time, and wanted us to change our 
style, as hens were not so tough. And 
I believe that dogs will always take after 
the gobbler (when the flock breaks up 
in a chase); at least I remember of their 
doing it many times. 

I suppose some of you sportsmen will 
turn up your noses at shooting a turkey 
off a tree. Well, keep on turning up, 
for all of me. I got my sport out of 
the glorious runs, and the bagging of 
the turkey went to satisfying the ‘‘com- 
mercial end” of the problem. I suppose 
sportsmen would think that sport re- 
quires them to tramp for a day and not 
get a shot at a turkey; and, if shooting 
from a blind (I mean, a baited blind), or 
calling the deluded bird up by squawking 
through a hollow bone, or sneaking up 
on a horse’s back (making a jackass of 
the turkey by fooling him into your be- 
ing “horse”), is “sport,” why, have it so. 
“OQ Liberty! What crimes are done in 
thy name!” “O Sport! What asin- 
inities shelter under thy wing!” It’s 
“sport” to creep through thickets, cver 
stones, through snow, lugging a big gun, 
getting a shot at a deer—that runs off 
and dies. Itis not “sport” to turn a 
pack of hounds on his trail, and have a 
gallant test of speed and endurance be- 
tween the two sides, shooting the deer 
at a runway, with the assurance that, if 
the poor creature be wounded, the 
hounds will soon catch it and put it out 
of its misery. Which is the more truly 
noble ‘‘sport ?” 

Oakmont, Pennsylvania. 


CLOUD PLAY. 


*Twas a representation superb, dramatic; 
The west was full of their saffron forms. 

I gazed entranced, from my “box” in the attic, 
At this act from the tragic drama of storms. 


Then, sudden and strong, did a fancy seize me— 
I’d sketch three furies who chased the sun. 
But ere my colors were mixed to please me, 
The curtain was down, and the play was done! 


—JEANIE Peet in “ Land of Sunshine.” 





GOOSE SHOOTING IN 


THE SAN JOAQUIN. 


By R. RITCHIE. 


N attack of dyspepsia, aggravated by 
insomnia, was the cause of my 
leaving my professional duties for a few 
days pleasure. My destination was a 
ranche on the San Joaquin—the game 
sought, geese. Be it known to dwellers 
outside of California that duck-shooting 
within an hundred miles of ’Frisco is 
largely confined to those whose bank 
accounts enable them to own shares in 
some one of the numerous clubs, upon 
whose preserves—now occupying all the 
good marshes—about the only really 
good shooting is to be had. Such shoot- 
ing as the outsider can get under these 
circumstances, without going many miles, 
is not encouraging. It is confined to such 
birds as may linger around the edges of 
the preserves with their baited ponds. It 
means an inheritance of the jackal’s por- 
tion — the lion being inside of the fence, 
protected by a notice in white and black. 
There are some poor devils who look up- 
on it as a privilege to be allowed to hunt 
close up to the fence; but there are oth- 
ers of us whose self-respect will not per- 
mit of the chance of being warned off as 
trespassers. Therefore, it has so hap- 
pened, that I have had few opportunities 
of. gratifying, since living in California, 
what has always been a favorite sport with 
me. I have been confined to the recol- 
lection of certain glorious days on Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin lakes—on the 
sloughs and bayous of the Mississippi and 
Illinois rivers—in the late seventies and 
the early eighties. 

In our two great interior valleys, how- 
ever, we have one lordly wild-fowl in 
abundance, the pursuit of which is free to 
any one who can carry a gun. Whether 
because of this fact—namely, that the 
wild goose is abundant enough and widely 
distributed enough to offer to the ple- 
beian sportsman the privilege of a day’s 
hunt, or because, ordinarily, they are not 


found in greatest abundance on the duck 
preserves themselves—the untitled noble- 
man and money barons of the clubs af- 
fect to rather despise the goose as a game 
bird. They are disposed to rate him 
somewhat lower than the humble spoon- 
bill; a little higher than the mud-hen. It 
was not so, however, with those of us 
who used to push our flat-bottomed duck 
boats up and down the muddy sloughs of 
the Illinois River in days of Auld Lang 
Syne. There was not a man of us, then, - 
who at the musical call of a file of low- 
flying Canadas, would not let the most 
tempting bunch of mallards go by un- 
heeded for a chance at the nobler game. 
And then, many of us, when the parallel 
bars opened up the illimitable prairies of 
Dakota to our guns, would gladly length- 
en our journeys past the well-stocked 
duck marshes of Minnesota, in order to 
dig a pit in the stubbies of the Further 
West and, with our profile decoys well set 
out, await the oncoming of the clamor- 
ous hosts of geese! 

It was my Dakota experiences and 
recollections of goose shooting that 
caused me to exult in the sight that met 
my eyes on my first entrance into Cali- 
fornia, eight years ago. It was early in 
January and the course of the train which 
bore me was straight up the Sacramento 
Valley from the Capital City. I thought 
I had seen a few geese in Dakota in my 
time—and I had. But it was nothing to 
this, Not an hour of the whole of that 
day’s travel were we out of sight of geese 
—geese on the river bars and in the 
ponds left by the rains; geese on the dead 
stubbles and on the young and growing 
grain; geese flying high and geese just 
skimming the surface of ploughed fields 
in process of sowing; grey geese and 
white geese— Canadas (called here 
“Honkers”) the least abundant; the 
white, the most numerous. 
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So it was at every bend of the road; 
and not once during the day did we see 
the innumerable flocks disturbed by any- 
thing save our flying train — not a man, 
dog or gun. ‘Here's sport,” we said to 
ourselves, “apparently unappreciated by 
the good people of California.” And not 
a winter has passed over our heads since 
that day that we have not found a few 
days at our command, during which we 
have tried to leave the impress of our 
double-barrel upon their numbers. 

So it happened that the morning of 
New Year’s Day of 1896, an hour before 
sun-up, found me in a newly-planted bar- 
ley field getting ready a blind. It was cold 
enough for Dakota—horribly cold for 
California, where one soon becomes thin- 
blooded. I have never passed a more 
miserable three-quarters of an hour in my 
life than that which elapsed when, after 
building my blind, I lay or crouched in it 
waiting for the first flock. There had been 
a severe frost during the night ; and now 
a heavy fog—just right for my purpose 
—but with a chill about it that penetrated 


to the very marrow, began to close in. 
I had located geese in this field in pros- 
pecting ‘round on the afternoon before 
and had noted the following points about 


it that promised well. It had been sown 
with barley a day or two previous — 
presenting an attractive feeding ground. 
Scattered at intervals over its surface were 
little piles of dead weeds, drawn together 
by the harrow, forming the materials for 
a blind. Directly opposite and to the 
north-east lay a chain of small lakes cov- 
ered with geese. Best of all, an examin- 
ation of the field itself had convinced me 
that the birds had been in undisturbed 
possession of it for several days, as its 
whole expanse was marked by tracks, 
droppings and loose feathers. I had 
made up my mind, therefore, the night 
before that I should have some sport here 
—and my calculations proved correct. A 
blind was soon made by scooping out a 
furrow in the soft ground and arranging 
a few bunches of weeds around it and, 
with a half dozen canvas decoys artistic- 
ally set out, I half crouched, half lay 
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down, and awaited the movements of the 
birds. It was a cold half hour, em- 
ployed in alternately drumming the 
ground with my feet and blowing upon 
my fingers, before a continuous clamor 
and gabbling from the adjacent lakes an- 
nounced that the game was waking up. 
I defy any one to commit to paper an 
imitation of the cymbal-like clangor of 
the white goose. Bruce Leffingwell has © 
attempted it, with as great success as any 
man living—but it is quite useless. The 
“Honk—er—honk” of the Canada is not 
difficult to reproduce; the ‘‘ Chuzzle-wit,” 
Chuzzle-wit — wit” of the grey-spotted 
goose and the “Hiss” of the black brant, 
are all comparatively within the power of 
pen and ink. But the clashing, maniacal 
notes of the white goose get away with 
me! If some of my readers remember 
the Indian or Celon band that formed a 
part of Barnum’s Circus and the wild, 
barbaric music that issued from it as the 
performers offered up their efforts in the 
presence of the only genuine, sacred 
white elephant, they will get an idea of 
how a thousand or so white geese talk 
to each other before taking flight. While 
in flight they talk more than most geese ; 
but it is while alighting or just before 
taking wing that the clangor is deafening. 
Well, I felt a little less cold when the or- 
chestra struck up—my chief anxiety be- 
ing to determine whether I was in the 
line of flight. That was soon determined, 
for, while of a foggy morning the geese 
do not follow so exactly one flock after 
another as during clear weather, yet the 
general flight is much the same. I could 
not see one huudred yards ahead of me 
because of the fog; but I could hear and 
both my nose and the muzzle of my gun 
were pointed in the direction from whence 
the music came. I had not long to wait. 
The band struck up a few hundred yards 
ahead and to the left and I was down on 
my elbows with my face hidden in an 
instant. Will they pass by? No; the 
clamor commences again—this time 
much nearer. There is a pause; then a 
distant ‘“‘ Whiff,” “ whiff” of heavy pin- 
ions just in front and as I raise my head 
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and dig my elbows into the soft earth for 
a spring, I see the shadowy forms of a 
good flock almost over me—low enough 
to see their eyes. That is good enough, 
and with a spring to my knees I swing 
well ahead of a bunch of three and pull 
trigger. Two of them get the centre of 
the charge and, letting go of everything, 
like a couple of pillows hurtling through 
the air, fall with a “thump,” “thump,” 
within fifteen feet of the blind and lay 
motionless—the bright crimson staining 
their white necks and flowing down their 
snowy breasts. The second barrel scored 
nothing. It was fired at the climbers— 
and climbers are not an easy bird to kill 
in my experience. Scarcely had I time 
to set out the two dead geese, when 
“ Chuzzle wit,” “chuzzle wit,” at intervals, 
above the clamor of another approaching 
flock of white geese, showed me that the 
herd was an admixture of two kinds—a 
not infrequent experience. I wanted a 
grey goose more than a white one this 
time and, peeping over the edge of the 
blind, I see off to my right a good sixty 
yards, flying low and apparently unheed- 
ing the decoys, another large flock of 
white geese with two or three greys a 
little in the rear. It’s a good long shot 
for an eight-pound gun, but we'll strain a 
point; so, holding well ahead of one in 
the rear, we again pull trigger, only to 
see a white goose answer the call, two 
feet behind the one shot at. Again the 
frightened birds tower, but now we have 
a side shot and, still holding ahead and 
now over our bird, we turn him ’round 
and ’round in the air, as though hit by a 
catapult. We retrieve and set out these 
birds also and then wonder, as we wipe 
our heated brows, whether we were cold 
a half hour ago! As the daylight grows 
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stronger and our flock of decoys grows 
larger, the birds begin to decoy better 
and we get some easy shots—and make 
some perfectly inexcusable and disgrace- 
ful misses. The store of shells—for, like 
the idiot we were, we had taken only an 
even two dozen—begins to grow alarm- 
ingly less and this fact makes us cautious 
of taking chances. Three flocks in suc- 
cession toll right in and, as the last one 
leaves its complement to our pile behind, 
we throw the exploded shell of our last 
cartridge out of the gun and proceed to 
pick up our birds. 

Two have sailed off into the bog—one 
of which was afterwards recovered—and 
fifteen are attached to the game strap, 
making a pile which we can just lift from 
the ground, let alone carry. It was the 
very height of the flight when we quit 
and with an abundance of ammunition 
this score might have been doubled. It 
may prove of interest to know that this 
shooting was done with an eight-pound, 
ten-gauge Ithaca hammerless—as good a 
gun as the writer has ever put to his 
shoulder and a killer. The load was four 
drams of Hazzards’ Electric F. F. G. and 
one ounce No. 4 chilled. I have always 
found No. 4 large enough for geese at 
anything like a reasonable distance and 
the penetration of the chilled shot com- 
pensates for its possible lack of weight— 
and penetration counts in goose- shooting. 
Hazzards’ Electric is comparatively 
smokeless, clean and very quick and 
strong. It can be felt at the shoulder 
when using a light gun. Such shooting, 
as is described above, is by no means 
phenomenal and can be had in many 
parts of the Sacramento or San Joaquin 
Valleys. 

Oakland, California. 


THE SAN JOAQUIN. 








CURRENT COMMENT. 


A cracked or broken negative is not 
an unusual occurrence with amateurs. 
We are now informed that we should 
not destroy such negatives nor waste our 
time trying to print from them by means 
of revolving frames and printing boxes 
but should remove the film (which is 
supposed to be unbroken) and transfer 
it to another plain glass plate. The pro- 
cess is described as follows: The film 
is first removed from the cracked plate 
by soaking in a diluted solution (five to 
one) of almost any acid—citric, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric or nitric preferred. 
After an hour or two of such soaking 
the film will be mostly detached from 
the glass and can readily be removed by 
a slight pressure of the fingers. Said 
film is then transferred to the fresh glass 
on which it is allowed to dry; after first 
smoothing out all air bubbles or wrinkles 
with the fingers. This process causes 
the film to swell and enlarge sowewhat; 
but this is sometimes an advantage. If 
it is desirable to reduce the film to its 
original size, it is placed in a bath of 
methylated spirit before being placed on 
the fresh plate. 
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The American Amateur Photographer 
publishes the following good story, 
which will bear re-telling. It was to the 
effect that an American amateur took a 
trip to Europe recently and, fearing that 
the European dry plates would not prove 
satisfactory, he took a few thousand 
“home-made” ones with him. These 
were exposed on all the sights of the 
Continent and brought back to this 
country to be developed. They were, 
however, detained at the Custom House 
in New York City and, although it was 
understood that they were of American 
manufacture, the Custom House authori- 
ties demanded several hundred dollars 
duty; for the reason that they had been 
“improved” abroad. The amateur re- 
fused to pay the amount required and 
the case was argued before the authori- 
ties. Fortunately, it was not hard to 
prove that when the average amateur 
exposed a box of plates, it did not follow 
that he invariably tmproved them (!)— 
usually the reverse; so the boxes were 
allowed to go through free. 

W. Harvey Muzzy. 

Washington, D. C. 
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ATLANTIC CITY SIGHTS. 


No where in all this broad continent 
does the so-called camera “fiend” dis- 
port himself to such an unlimited extent 
and with such unparalleled audacity as 
on the broad beach of this famous New 
Jersey resort. He here has all the ma- 
terial he could possibly use within a year 
and, when dressed in his bathing suit 
and with his trusty camera by his side, 
he issues forth in search of game like a 
knight of old. He winds his way in 
and out between the masses of bathers 
of all sizes and conditions and woe be- 
tide the luckless 
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ridiculous they are making themselves 
and laugh with the rest. 

“Won't you take our pictures?” The 
fiend turns his innocent eyes on an ex- 
pectant group this time—not running 
away from the camera but willing and 
anxious to pose. He does not have to 
direct them to sit close together. They 
“bunch” together like a football “down” 
the minute he nods assent to their re- 
quest. He “snaps” them once or twice 
and, after promising to send all of them 
copies, is soon lost in the crowd again. 
He now espies a man whose limbs seem 
to have become slightly warped for some 





subject that excites 
his artistic eye. No 
use to dodge or run 
or seek refuge be- 
hind others; you 
always find him hot 
on the trail and with 
an innocent smile on 
his face, as if he did 
not see you at all— 
as though no such 
thought as “snap- 
ping” you had ever 
entered his head. 
He revels in his 
freedom —now in 
the water and now 
out of it, in search 
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of his victims; but 
always holding the 
beloved camera high 
and dry from the surf and spray. 

On a fair morning he has about fifteen 
thousand subjects to pick from; some in 
bewitching bathing suits and others in 
ordinary beach costumes. Now he 
comes across the fat man rolling along 
the beach in a bathing suit, resembling 
a sack and hanging on the arm of a man 
built on the architectural order of a 
broom-stick. He cannot resist it and 
the ominous little click of the shutter 
does not arouse the pair to their danger 
until too late. They sometimes want to 
fight to get even; but soon see how 


“* They bunch together like a football ‘down.’ ”’ 


reason or other. His bathing suit does 
not tend to hide these defects; in fact, 
the tight-fitting jersey enhances them 
and the ruthless fiend gives a diabolical 
chuck'e as the doomed man turns just . 
in time to see him lowering the camera 
from shooting position. 

The bathers now make way and the 
Queen of the Beach advances. She is 
clad in a beautiful combination of white 
flannel and baby blue silk and witha 
golden belt about her waist. Altogether 
she is very sweet to look upon; that is, 
before she gets wet. The crowds stop 
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and gaze in admiration. The fiend, how- 
ever, is not the least bit abashed but 
presses boldly to the front and before 
the haughty beauty recovers herself she 
is standing on her head on the rapid 
plate within his camera. 

After having worked the beach “ dry,” 
the fiend next takes to the water in 
search of prey. Here he encounters 
much opposition and must be very care- 
ful or he will have his beloved camera 
ruined by the malicious splashing of his 
intended victims. They seem to know 
his weak point, when in the water, and 
delight in annoying him. After the 
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in a careless way and holding the camera 
out of sight on the side opposite from 
the water-soaked maiden. Now he is 
within range; but Her Grace catches a 
quick sight of the hateful black box and 
drops like a shot until the water conceals 
all except her head. 

The sight of the life guard dragging 
a half-drowned bather from the surf, is a 
very familiar one on the beach but our 
fiend respects the occasion and his cam- 
era is humbly lowered. Having tired of 
his subjects on the beach, he next turns 
his thoughts and camera seaward and is 
soon engrossed in taking a fast sailer on 
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‘* With every sail taut and round.”’ 


beach beauty once gets her dress and 
hair wet, she contracts a deadly hatred 
for the fiend and woe to him if she 
catches him in the water taking her pic- 
ture. It will probably result in his cam- 
era being soaked. From the minute he 
enters the water he must be on the alert 
both to escape his past as well as his 
prospective victims. But good luck 
seems to walk with the fiend this morn- 
ing; for he is unmolested. Now he sees 
his chance—her hair hanging in wet 
shreds about her shoulders and her cos- 
tume (but a few minutes ago so beauti- 
ful) dripping with water and clinging to 
her form like a glove. He approaches 
stealthily, splashing one hand in the water 


the wing, either as she comes about with 
flapping sails or while under full canvas 
and with every sail taut and round. 

As the fiend is wending his way back 
to his bathing house he meets his friend 
strolling along the beach with one of the 
Queens. She, of course, is unwilling to 
be snapped (or at least so pretends); so 
she must be held. The friend is not at 
all backward in offering his services in 
this capacity and a very pretty snap is 
the result. 

These are only a few of the great sea 
of subjects to be seen on the beach on a 
fair morning between the -hours of I1 
and 2. All types and conditions are 
here. The millionaire and his servant 
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walk side by side. Society distinctions 
are abolished and in the whirl of pleasure 
all else but the present is forgotten. 
There is but one aim, one desire, and 
that is supreme enjoyment without a 
care to mar it. It is this feeling of good- 
will that makes the bathers such easy vic- 
tims for the fiend who, after all, is not such 
a bad fellow when you once know him. 
You may feel a little angry with him 
when he snaps you walking down the 
beach with your best 
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Word now comes, through the agency 
of a London dispatch, that a marvelous 
triumph of science has been accomplished 
in Vienna by Professor Routgen of the 
Wurtzburg University. He has dis- 
covered a light which will penetrate . 
wood, flesh and other opaque substances 
and render them transparent for photo- 
graphic purposes. The professor claims 

to have succeeded 





girl, particularly if 
you know that your 
physical structure 
does not show off to 
its best advantage 
in a bathing suit 
which either fits as 
if it had been made 
for your younger 
brother or else for 
the two-hundred-. [ 
pounder you have 
just passed; but he 
means well, and will 
no doubt send the 
girl one of the pic- 
tures some day— 
which will of course 
make you feel de- 
lighted with him. 
W. H. Muzzy. 
Washington, D. C. 
—— @-——_ 

Our friends every- 
where throughout 
the country are in- 
vited to send Sports 
AFIELD photographs 
of any and all phases 
of Sport and typical Outdoor Life, 





Tue February issue of Zhe Photo- 
graphic Times is a rare good one, thanks 
to the classic discrimination of Editor 
Woodbury. Professor Emerson regales 
us with a delightful talk on “ Naturalistic 
Photography” and is followed by Prof. 
Kennedy in an aricle on “ Photographic 


Pleasures.” The illustrations are as full 
of life as the letter-press of good taste. 


**4 very pretty snap.”’ 


in photographing 
metal weights which 
were enclosed in a 
wooden case; also a 
man’s hand showing 
only the bones—the 
flesh being invisible. 
The light is pro- 
duced by a very 
simple apparatus, 
consisting of a glass 
-')) vacuum pipethrough 

| which an induced 

| current is passed, 
By means of the 
rays of light which 
the pipe produces, 
photographs can be 
taken on ordinary 
dry plates. This 
light is very unlike 
ordinary light, in 
that it will penetrate 
opaque substances 
and render them 
transparent. The 
professor also claims 
to have photo- 
graphed hidden met- 
als with a cloth thrown over the camera 
—the rays penetrating not only the 
wooden case enclosing the metals but 
the fabric in front of the negative also, 
Broken limbs and bullets in the human 
body have also been photographed by 
means of his process. The value of 
this discovery, if the reports be true, can 
hardly be over-estimated, as there is 
scarcely an art or science that will not 
be greatly benefitted by it. 











A HUNTER’S VIEWS. 

I sometimes think that the mountain 
lions which I have run across must be 
of a different breed from the kind we 
usually read about, or else there is some- 
thing about my looks which they don’t 
like. The big sneaking cowards—big 


enough to give a bear a hard fight or to 
pick up a big buck and carry it off 
bodily. And yet whenever a dog, even 
the poorest cur, has grit to chase them 


and bark, they are ever ready to climb a 
tree, and the handiest one at that. My 
dogs treed a big one a few days ago that 
measured over eight feet and would 
probably have weighed 125 pounds. I 
had four dogs (two of them puppies) 
and, as I felt sure that the lion could not 
get away, I thought I would make him 
jump and thus give the dogs all the ex- 
citement I could. Well, I threw rocks 
at him until I got tired, and when I 
would hit him with a big sandstone so 
hard as to make him grunt, he would 
simply turn his head and snarl—but get 
down, no, sir! He had no intention of 
getting down where he would have to 
fight and so I had to give up and shoot 
him where he was and then he clung as 
long as there was a breath of life left in 
him. According to my experience, a 
wild-cat has more fight to the square 
inch than a lion to the yard. 
* s * 

I like to read about the fine work done 

by dogs in the hunting field; but it 


seems strange to me that we hear so 
little of dogs being used for deer, elk, 
etc., otherwise than by hounding (which 
I do not believe in.) I think that a dog 
can be used on large game just as well 
as on birds—allowing of course for differ- 
ence in habits and strength. In the 
first place, he has as much advantage 
over a man in finding deer or elk as he 
has in finding birds. Then, by his su- 
perior speed, smaller size and _ better 
scent he can overhaul a cripple much 
quicker; especially so in the brush and 
rougher ground where a cripple will 
nearly always go. I have used a dog 
for several vears and I find that he asa 
rule helps me to about one out of every 
three deer or elk that I get in still hunt- 
ing. He will often wind a deer which 
otherwise I would pass by; and, as he is 
broken to stand fire and to stay close to 
heel, he does not scare anything away 
end whenever I find a drop of blood I - 
am ready to bet on getting my meat. 
When a person thinks of the number of 
deer and elk that are crippled every year 
(of which the majority soon die), it 
seems as though we ought to hear more 
about Our Friend the Dog as a means 
to an end in such cases. 
Meeker, Colorado. W. F. HI. 


———$_$__.g——___— 


For the benefit of a great multitude 
of our well-wishers who, it would appear, 
fail to notice our address (as printed at 
foot of our first inside cover page), we 
would say that our main offices are in the 
Pontiac Building, corner of Dearborn 
and Harrison Streets, Chicago. 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


DOGGY ITEMS. 


The cropping question is now being 
thoroughly threshed out in those papers 
that devote space to canine matters. It 
is only a question of time when cropping 
will have to go out of fashion (in defer- 
ence to public sentiment), and it might 
as well go now. It is a relic of the days 
of dog fighting, bull baiting and rat pits, 
when it was considered good policy to 
remove the ears and tail, so that the 
enemy would 
have less chance 
for a “good 
holt.” As the 
amusements 
that brought 
about cropping 
have gone out , 
of fashion, Why @ 
not let cropping # 
goaliso? There & 
is not a single @ 
logical argu- 
ment that can 


be brought for- 
ward in its favor. 
That they look 
better is no ar- 


gument. If we 
were accus- 
tomed to seeing 
dogs as Nature 
made them, a 
cropped one " 
would be very " 
displeasing. 

It isonly a few 
years ago since setters and pointers had 
their tails docked; but one is seldom 
seen now without his natural tail and, in 
fact, it is ranked as “faking”’ to cut them 
off. The tail is one of the points con- 
sidered by bench-show judges and if it 
is docked, it is considered proof that the 
natural tail was defective in some essen- 
tial quality. 

* ¢ * 

It is rather amusing to note the an- 

noyance manifested by the genial Sage 


“ROYAL LUCK.” 
[Showing Laverack Setter with Woodcock.] 
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of Hulton because a very humane and 
Christian sentiment anent the cropping 
question was tacked on, by mistake, to 
one of his articles in a recent rumber of 
The Sportsmen's Review. You'can al- 
ways figure that the Sage is “forninst” 
it. Indeed, he seems to have adopted 
for his creed the motto of Friend Pat at 
Donnybrook Fair— ‘Hit a head when 
you see it.” 


* 

The Sage, it scene, would not have 
his own dogs 
trimmed for 
any reasonable 
amount of 
money, even 
when they are 
mongrels of a 
breed that usu- 
ally have their 

Bears cut off. 
He is fighting 
* for the down- 
trodden and 
oppressed 
“other fellow.” 
Let other peo- 
ple cut their 
dogs up to suit 
themselves. 
What business 
is it of mine, 
seems to be his 
opinion; but 
4 this sentiment 
nt carried to a 
logical conclu- 
sion in all cases 
would get one into a lot of trouble dur- 
ing the course of an ordinary life time. 
Personally, he does not like a cropped 
dog and would not have it done under 
any circumstances, but others can crop 
their dogs if they like. Personally, the 
American Kennel Club does not like a 
cropped dog and does not care to have 
them exhibited at shows under its con- 
trol; but any one who likes: a.cropped 
dog can have that kind. Man isa crea- 
ture of fads and fancies. He very often 
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goes to extremes. When his fad or 
fancy is the maiming of the lower ani- 
mals, he should be checked. A man 
who will dock a horse’s tail and set it up 
in the air and make it grow that way, 
should be put in the penitentiary. <A 
man who will crop dogs, should be re- 
quested to stop it. J. B. Sropparp. 
Siloam, Mississippr. 


THE DOG'S MENTALITY. 


From Mr. Water’s 
excellent work on 
dog training we ex- 
tract the following 
short chapter— hop- 
ing that it will give 
the average reader as 
much delight as it 
did the editor. 
Mr. Waters’ in- 


structions as to 
training are sin- 
gularly 


clear and 

easy of ac- 

complish- 

ment, and 

we here 

append to « 

our text a “ae 

sample 

illustra- 

tion which 

is very plainly a “First Lesson.” In 
justice to this clever writer and accom- 
plished sportsman (in our advertisement 
on page 67) we have called his book 
“Dog Training’’—although its title-page 
bears the legend ‘‘Fetch and Carry.” 
Considering the book’s generosity of in- 
formation, the last-named title is an all 
too meagre one. In his final chapter 
Mr. Waters gets a bit philosophical, 
with this result: 

“ All training of the dog should be on 
the theory that he is a reasoning animal, 
possessing keen perception of cause and 
effect in connection with the circum- 
stances which are within the scope of 


THE FIRST LESSON. 


AFIELD. 


his animal needs, domestic life end every- 
day observation. It is impossible in so 
limited space to give all the proof that a 
dog has reasoning powers, but enough 
can be advanced to give the’ beginner 
some matter for reflection, and thus 
stimulate him to further investigation. 
Only a few of the common phenomena 
will be briefly mentioned, so that the 
reader need not take the theory of a 
dog’s mentality wholly on trust. It is, 
first of all, unreasonable to assume that 
a dog goes on day after day, without any 
intelligence in himself, constantly ex- 
hibiting acts which bear every mark of 
intelligent conception and execution. 
The acts, too, improve in their efficiency 
with the experience and maturity of the 
dog. As his experiences multiply and 
his brain matures, his wisdom becomes 
greater. No one will deny that an aged 
dog exhibits more knowledge than does 
a puppy; yet, if his acts were instinctive, 
the first act in youth would be quite as 
perfect as the best ones of age, since in- 
stinct for its exercise is entirely inde- 
pendent of reason or experience. 

‘‘ Everyone has observed that the dog, 
in domestic life, soon learns what acts 
are pleasurable and profitable, and what 
ones are not. He has much elasticity 
of disposition in fitting himself to the 
peculiarities of the household of which 
he is a member. In daily securing a 
sufficient supply of food, he exercises 
thought, perception and attention in a 
variety of ways which are closely analo- 
gous to those practised by man. In 
looking to his bodily comfort he makes 
no mistake in his selections, if a com- 
fortable place is available. He readily 
modifies his own habits and inclinations 
to fit with those of the household, thus 
adjusting himself quietly to his environ- 
ment. He learns the secret of being 
present, but not in anyone’s way. Yet, 
while he is peaceful, unpretentious and 
deferential, he maintains a sort of digni- 
fied self-possession and independence, 
unlike the manner of menial servitude. 
He soon learns what is forbidden and 
what is permitted, and also at what times 





OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


he may assert himself rightly or with 
toleration. He learns to distinguish 
friends of the family from strangers. He 
feels a constant responsibility as a guard- 
ian, showing it by sounding alarms at 
any unusual circumstance which comes 
within his observation, or by presenting 
a hostile front if there appears to be a 
need of force. He can draw apt con- 
clusions from new experiences of every- 
day life. Taken into a new environment, 
he shows unrest and a want of knowl- 
edge, as when a country dog is taken 
into the city or vice versa. Ina few days, 
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types of him— is better appreciated 
throughout our country than ever before. 
Time was when our young women (more 
power to them !) could barely distinguish 
between a Great Dane and an Italian 
greyhound. But the old order changeth. 
So that, nowadays, if you harbor a belief 
in the general ignorance of the lovelier 
portion of mankind as regards Our Friend 
the Dog, throw it away forever from the 
tablets of your memory. Go into the 
suburban districts of any of our large 
cities and, if you will use your eyes, vou 
will marvel at the few-and-far-between- 


A LARGE FAMILY. 


Photo. by DoNNELLY, New Haven, Conn. 


however, he has mastered the new prob- 
lem and is at ease, much as man does 
under similar circumstances. He can 
remember his experiences, and his 
memory of places is in mom instances 
superior to that of man.’ 


SOME THOUGHTS DOGW ARD. 





It is ever a great delight to Sports 
AFIELD to note the growing popularity 
of the dog. We mean popularity in its 


best sense. It needs no ghost to tell us 
that the dog—all the different breeds and 


Courtesy of ‘“‘ Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” 


ness of the mongrel nondescript as you 
pass a dozen well-bred animals in your 
short ramble. We allude to the ladies 
cum aude in this connection, forasmuch 
as, unless they be friendly disposed to 
King Caninus, ,his advancement were 
greatly impeded. Without their kindly 
interest our four-footed friend would in- 
deed be hard beset in the endeavor to 
sleek o’er his rugged looks, as frequently 
the interest felt in him by his master is 
more theoretical and sentimental than 
practical and—culinary. 











HIS FIRST MOUNTAIN LION. 


[See Frontispiece.] 

The picture in the frontispiece is from 
a photograph by Mr. A. G. Wallihan of 
Lay, Colorado—one of his superb pic- 
tures of wild animals. It was taken during 
one of his visits to the winter camp of 
Messrs. Wells & Patterson (in Western 
Colorado) last winter. The happy young 
man at the left is Mr. Hardy of Boston 
and the beast outstretched before him is 
his first mountain lion, the skin of which 
he carried back to his Massachusetts home 
asa memento of his sojourn with the men 
of Marvine Lodge. Mr. Wallihan was 
with the party for some weeks and se- 
cured some of his choicest pictures at that 
time. Several of them represent fights 
between the dogs and lions with the three 
hunters alert, with rifles ready to give the 
lion the coup de grace if the dogs failedto 
kill him, which they never did. 

The figure in the centre is Mr. Patter- 
son, and he is just as good natured as he 
looks—an indomitable hunter and a most 
genial companion in camp or on the trail. 
The one to the right is Mr. Wells who 
always greets his friends with a shout of 
welcome; as true a man as ever lived. 
An enthusiast on the trail for bear or lion 
and one who takes especial delight in his 
successful training of his dogs. 





The picture was taken after the suc- 
cessful issue of one of the hunts described 
in the December number of Sports 
AFIELD and any reader may share the 
same pleasures by betiti there. 


: HOUNDING DEER. r 


There are few expressions less dis- 
tinctly understood than that heading 


this communication. Hounding deer is 
held up by some as the most beastly 
violation of all sport possible; and so far 
has this gone that very many accept this 
view without knowing just what the de- 
nunciators of “ hounding” mean thereby. 
Now, the truth probably is that the 
horrors with which this term has become 
surrounded arise from considering the 
chasing of deer into lakes and wide riv- 
ers as the only hounding known— of 
course a very great error. But the mere 
name of hounding has become so redo- 
lent of disgrace to many superficial 
sportsmen that they entirely forget that 
running deer with hounds, with the 
hunters stationed on the known runways 
to shoot the deer as it passes, is a totally 
different thing. And it is encouraging 
that of late deer-huntérs have stiffened 
up their backs to the point of vigorously 
defending their chosen form of sport; 
some even going so far as to say that 





IN THE FIELD. 


“driving” is the only proper method of 
deer-hunting. 

Forest and Stream of February 1 has 
a very well considered article by Dr. 
L. O. Rogers of San Francisco, from 
which I extract the following : 

Shooting deer in front of hounds on runways with a 
rifle is a totally different matter, and a practice I do not 
condemn. The deer is in his native element, and isin a 
position to use his natural means of escape. The hunter 
must act promptly and skillfully, and even then the 
chances are much in favor of the deer. Of course, pur- 
suing deer when they can only flounder around in deep 
snow, without any chance of escape, goes logically in the 
same category as lake shooting—mere killing, not sport. 
This, barring runway shooting, leaves only one sports- 
manlike method of pursuing this game, viz., still-hunting, 
a method that will afford in a surprising degree satisfac- 
tion, both physically and mentally, to the hunter. In 
this instance the deer knows every rock, bush and stump 
in his environment, He is ever on the alert to detect the 
least sign of danger. Eye, ear and nose are pressed into 
constant service by him when feeding or moving, and 
fortunate is he who can discover his horned majesty un- 
olwerved by the latter. It is wit against wit, cunning 
against cunning, and proud may the hunter feel who 
under such circumstances successfully stalks his game. 
No undue or unfair advantage has been taken. There 
was a “ fair field and no favor.” Single-handed and alone 
has the game been secured, and the hunter rightfully 
feels a degree of genuine satisfaction denied to the 
followers of less sportsmanlike methods. 


Tkere is one thing further to be said 
in favor of.deer-driving— namely, that 


there is less danger of a wounded deer 
being lost to the hunter, and thus left to 
die and rot unknown, than is the case in 


still hunting. If wounded by a shooter 
from his stand, the hounds will certainly 
run into it—and on coming in will al- 
ways lead to the carcass, if trained to 
find. And no pack of hounds should 


ever be turned after deer unless at least 


two of the hounds have been thus trained. : 


If the deer passes all the gunners un- 
wounded and is finally run into by the 
hounds, the killing hounds will perform 
the same service. Thus, the only risk 
of a wasted deer is in the hounds killing 
in some remote locality, far distant from 
the start of the drive and from habita- 
tions, and this but seldom occurs. In an 
experience of many years’ “driving” the 
writer has known of but two instances 
where it seemed likely that a deer was 
thus wasted. It surely must be the case 
that in still hunting a far larger propor- 
tion of deer die unknown from wounds. 

The writer must premise, however, 
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that he knows deer hunting — either 
still or with hounds—only in mountain 
country, and mountains of the most 
rugged and broken character, densely 
overgrown with underbrush and with 
frequent streams and mill-dams; and is - 
quite well aware that in level, open coun- 
tries, where the woods are but little ob- 
structed with underbrush, deer behave 
quite differently from their ways in the 
country the writer has hunted. In the 
former, deer run cunning quite as much 
as a fox, while in our country they run 
straight on end—trusting to speed, par- 
ticularly when their course be down-hill, 
and to baffling the hounds by taking to 
water. This latter habit I know prevails 
on the Lower Mississippi, a friend of 
mine having recently told me of a buck, 
put up by his hounds, jumping into the 
Mississippi River at a flood stage, with 
the pack after him. ‘ Mississippi” re- 
minding me of the State of that name, 
further reminds me of another article in 
the above number of Forest and Stream, 
which I append, and hardly know wheth- 
er to condole or congratulate my excel- 
lent friend Major Young. The Major 
is so devoted a fox-hunter that I fancy 
he rather deplores his hounds running a 
deer—to say nothing of the imminent 
danger they run of being shot on the 
trail—and very likely by exactly the 
young man that shot the deer in contra- 
vention of the laws. But then again, it 
has been so long since the Major saw 
his hounds “after a deer” that it must 
have stirred into new life his old love for 
the noblest sport hounds or men ever 
enjoy. The writer knows nothing about 
this particular chase, further than this 
brief mention, but is sure there is more 
back of it—of which, perchance, more 
anon. The paragraph is as follows : 

A correspondent writes us under recent date as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Major Valentine Young, of Waverly, Miss., 
unintentionally jumped a deer with his pack of red fox 
dogs the other day and had quite a race after it. It 
finally ran off up the river, and two young men out in 
the bottom shot it, but it escaped across the river. It is 
against the law to shoot deer in this county for five 
years, but the above shows how well game laws are ob- 


served. Major Young has about three fox races a week 
and some of them are extra good ones.” 
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To return to our muttons, the objection 
to still-hunting deer in such country as 
the writer has hunted them in, is the ex- 
ceeding difficulty in stalking them and 
the great danger of merely severely 
wounding and losing them. Ina country 
overgrown with brush, much of it dead 
and brittle, the perfect silence required 
to successfully stalk a deer is practically 
impossible and deer, much hunted, grow 
very sharp in ear. Then, a shot must 
often be taken through obstructing brush, 
and deflection of the bullet, if a rifle be 
used, is likely to occur. Buckshot are 
almost certain to only badly wound a 
deer, even if they are not deflected by 
intervening brush; and “buck and ball” 
is rather the favorite with still-hunters 
out our way—a combination that seems 
only fitted for wild swine. 

But the sport of sports—the one that 
most thoroughly stirs every drop of blood 
in one’s body— is to get a pack of our 
old-fashioned hounds, those with the long 
ears and deep, rolling tongues, after a 
deer. Such running is never seen in any 
other sport; nothing ever takes hounds 
along as fast as a deer does; no other 
trail is so strong and so easy to follow; 
and on no other game do hounds tongue 
so much or so loud; and to see a buck 
bouncing down a mountain side, horns 
level on his back, bounding from rock 
to rock like a rubber ball, the eager 
hounds fast after, is— Well, see it and 
you will know it. Description fails. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. HUNTSMAN. 





OUR WILD GEESE. 


In Sports AFIELD for January Mr. N. 
K. Luxton calls for a description of “the 
true Hudson goose” and, as I am one of 
the four persons whom he names as 
“high authority,” I incline at first to say 
that I never heard ofsucha bird. Then 
the thought that he means the Hutchins 
goose tempts my goose quill to say that 
of wild geese we have five species and 
one variety on this continent but the local 
names for them are about two score. 

To begin with, all these birds are true 
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geese and are so called by systematic 
writers. The Eastern gunners call them 
all “ geese,” except one (“brant”); while 
Western gunners call them all “brant” 
except one (“goose”). I will name them 
as far as possible by the gunners’ names: 

1. Canada goose; common goose; 
honker. This is the well-known big 
goose with the black head and the white 
throat latch, grey body and white rump. 
Hutchins goose is the “ variety” spoken 
of and differs in size and habits only, be- 
ing of the same coloration, but is little 
more than half the size; it frequents mud 
flats more than its close relative and is 
not considered a distinct species but a 
variety of a species and is sometimes 


. called “ goose brant.” 


2. Brant, so called by Eastern gunners, 
and “black brant” in the West. Its head, 
neck and upper breast are black with a 
faint whitish patch on the side of the 
neck. 

3. Snow goose, a white bird with end 
of wings black, bill pinkish with black 
“grinning” edges or “lips.” This bird 
is called ‘‘ white brant” and the young 
are slate-colored the first fall and much 
resemble the next. 

4. Blue goose—a slaty blue with white 
head and grey wings ; form like the white 
goose. Called blue brant, white-headed 
brant, bald brant, etc. 

5. White fronted goose, a grey bird 
with a white strip around base of bill and 
reaching high on frontal bone, black 
spotted on breast and belly. Called prairie 
brant, speckled brant, speckle belly, grey 
brant, etc. 

Of course there are many other local 
names for these geese which are only 
known in limited districts, but from the 
above names and partial descriptions the 
birds can be recognized, but I must re- 
peat that I do not know the ‘“‘ Hudson 
goose” which, by the way, may be a local 
name for some of the above and not in- 
tended for the little goose first described 
by Hutchins as a distinct species. 

FreD MATHER. 


Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 





IN THE HAUNT OF THE RED BIRD. 


The red bird ( Pyranga 4istiva) is a 
common resident and numbered among 
our brightest and happiest birds: and I 
often see him these frosty days hopping 
about in his crimson coat, just as gaily 
as in the brightest days of last summer. 
He ignores the law of Fashion and wears 
the same colors the year around; while 
Her Ladyship (his mate), always very 
modest in the matter of dress—preferring 
an ash or light slate color trimmed with 
red—makes a slight change in the sum- 
mer by adding just a little more trimming. 

In spring and summer we find them in 
brakes and brambles, hazel patches and 
hedge rows, showing a preference for the 
vicinity of running water; while in win- 
ter they generally retire to the edge of 
heavy timber, although some never leave 
their summer haunts, even in the severest 
weather. 

He is at all times a rather shy bird, 
but perhaps more so in the winter, dis- 
playing a wonderful knack in keeping 
himself out of sight, and if he did not 
forget himself occasionally by calling 
“Pete-sh” or “Sweet—ee” or something 
nearly like it, one would wander about 
for hours unaware of his presence. 

I have often, after hearing his call, 
searched about some little time before 
discovering his whereabouts, which 
would generally be in some low bush not 
over five feet from the ground. 

As you wander among the leafless 
trees on a bright winter’s day it is quite 
a contrast and a real pleasure to see a 
bunch of red feathers suddenly flit across 


your path; you stop short and a thrill of 
delight passes through you; it is all ina 
second—he has disappeared and you 
stand gazing at the tangled bushes. Or 
perhaps, as you carefully pick your way 
over crisp dead leaves and brittle limbs, 
you stop to listen to the sound of a single 
note, ‘‘ Pete—sh,” repeated at intervals of 
about two minutes; andthen you lookand 
search and look for the author and if you 
are familiar with the ways of the bird, 
you will probably find him. If not, you 
will likely look in vain. 

To meet this bird on a winter's ramble 
is a pleasure that only bird-lovers know. 
He is a bright and happy companion 
whenever you meet him. But in winter he 
is doubly so. I can think of no bird that 
I would rather meet in my rambles than 
the red bird. I love them all, but some 
are favorites. They are the happiest or- 
naments of our groves and brambled 
streams; and, even from these unpreten- 
tious birds, we may learn lessons of love 
and peace. 

I find, after consulting my records, that 
they are surely decreasing in numbers in 
this locality. But I hope that this is due . 
only to the increasing population which 
is driving them to more thinly settled 
regions. I should be very sorry indeed. 
to think they were becoming extinct. 

For a nesting site they usually select 


‘a low bush or small tree, and very often 


brier patches. I have also found their 
nests in heavy timber but never in large 
trees and rarely near dwellings. While 
Mrs. Red Bird is on the nest, her liege 
lord often takes up a position in a near- 
by bush and sings to her for hours 
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at atime. Such a sweet song! When 
aware of your presence they are con- 
stantly on the move, seldom remain- 
ing in one place longer than a few sec- 
onds. Their sight and hearing are very 
keen and it is almost impossible to steal 
among them unawares; the better way 
is to take up a good location and pa- 
tiently wait for them to come about you. 
Your time and patience will be well re- 
warded in observing their delightful 
ways, as they flit about among the bush- 
es ignorant of your presence. Like many 
other birds, if not molested, they remain 
in the same haunts for many years (per- 
haps a life-time) and in such cases their 
feeding range is not so large as might be 
supposed—seldom exceeding a half mile 
in each. direction. 

The red bird deserves to rank high as 
a songster and possesses some power of 
mimicry. Their food consists principally 
of insects and seeds, with a little fruit 
now and then. They are somewhat ner- 
vous in temperament, but peaceable and 
loving and are usually found in pairs the 
year around. They fly by quickly open- 
ing and closing the wings, which sends 
them through the air very swiftly. In 
flying long distances they move with a 
long, graceful rise and fall, or wave-like 
motion, which is easy and very pretty. 
They are very inteligent birds and in the 
wild state may be considered hardy and 
thrifty ; but in captivity they are delicate; 
although with care they may be success- 
fully raised. But I doubt if they are ever 
quite happy in their limited surroundings. 

The female usually lays from four to 
six eggs (which is called a “ clutch’’) 
and during the nesting period she exer- 
cises great tact in keeping out of sight 
of Paul Prys. 

The red bird is also sometimes select- 
ed as foster mother by the lazy cow-bird, 
who has a strange habit of laying her 
eggs in the nests of other birds. I have 
on several occasions found the eggs of 
the cow-bird in the nest of the red bird; 
although the cow-bird, for obvious rea- 
sons, generally selects the nests of birds 
smaller than herself. 

No longer than a week ago, while 
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wandering along our pasture brook in 
the hope of meeting some rare visitor, I 
saw my little friend hopping among the 
bushes and thorn trees that line the 
frozen stream. He appeared the same 
happy, contented bird that he always is 
and seemed perfectly satisfied with these 
bleak February days. I was really glad 
to see him; glad to see him well and 
strong, for I know him well; seeing that 
he has dwelt in our pasture for the past 
two years. And, then, those sweet songs 
that he sang all last summer! We never 
hear him sing now; so I suppose he is 
saving all his music for the budding 
spring and warm summer days or per- 
haps the scarcity of food keeps him too 
busy to think of song. 


“Isn’t it wonderful when you think 
How the wild bird sings his song? 
Weaving melodies link by link 
The whole sweet summer long.”’ 


But when the spring time comes, with its 
warm sunshine and bursting leaves, and 
all through the long, bright summer, “ till 
the chiil November days,” he will be 
counted among the liveliest of our birds— 
why he just seems bubbling over with life 
and action. Even on the hottest days we 
may find him chasing about in some shady 


thicket, where he 
“Seems to spill 
The silence full of winy drips 
That Fancy sips and sips.” 


I have often watched him, in the early 
morn, at the meadow’s edge, industriously 
seeking a simple breakfast, Or, if we go 
to his haunts in the evening twilight, we 
may flush him from the shrub where, 
peradventure, he has already closed his 
wings over his little head fora long night’s 
sleep. How cute he looked the other day, 
as he paused a moment in the branches 
of a small honey-locust and drew one 
little foot up into his feathers to warm it, 
and then looked at me and said “ Pete-sh.” 
But he couldn't be still long, and so, away 
he went, followed by his mate who ina 
neighboring bush had been daintily ad- 
justing her dress. 

And now, Adieu, my pretty bird, till 
those warm days come when the fields are 
fresh and green and the breeze is balmy 
with the breath of new-born flowers. 

Kinloch, Missouri. Morris RIcE. 





NATURAL 
EXTERMINATION OF THE BUFFALO. 


The game of the West has rapidly dis- 
appeared before the hunter’s rifle. It is 
a fair estimate that four million buffaloes 
were killed within the five years between 
1874 and 1870, from what was known 
as the Southern herd, which roamed 
through northern Texas, the Indian Ter- 
ritory, Kansas and Nebraska. Between 
1878 and 1883, the great Northern herd 
—quite as numerous—toaming through 
the Dakotas, Wyoming and Montana, 
were destroyed in like manner. The hun- 
ters received on an average from $2.50 
to $3.50 per hide, to be shipped out of 
the country and sold for leather making, 
belting, harness, and kindred purposes. 
Many thousands of men were engaged 
in this enterprise. The most successful 
hunting parties consisted of a hunter and 
about six men known as strippers. The 
time usually selected for taking the buf- 
faloes was just after they had been graz- 
ing in the morning, had gone to the 
water and then returned to the high 
ground, lying down to rest in bunches of 
from twenty to a hundred. The hunter, 
with the longest range rifle of the heavi- 
est calibre he could obtain, would fire 
from the leeward side, so far away that 
the crack of the rifle could not be heard 
by the buffalo and, being behind a bush 
or bunch of grass, he could not be seen. 
In this way, says a writer in the orth 
American Review, he would kill from a 
dozen to a hundred a day, without dis- 
turbing the herd to any great extent. 
The buffalo receiving a mortal wound 
would bleed to death, while the others 
about him, smelling the blood, would 
sometimes come near him and paw the 
ground, and so stand until they too 
would receive their death wounds. The 
strippers would then come on with ox 
teams, take off the hides, place them on 
the wagons, and transport them to the 
nearest railroad station whence they 
were shipped to market. From a single 
station on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad as many.as 750,000 
hides were shipped in one year. 
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After the hides were removed, the car- 
cass would be poisoned in many cases, 
some yearling buffalo being generally se- 
lected, and next morning there might be 
found forty or fifty dead wolves lying 
scattered around—victims of strychnine. 
In this way large game was rapidly de- 
stroyed, together with countless numbers 
of wolves that had thrived only by preying 
upon them. This might seem like cru- 
elty and wasteful extravagance; but the 
buffalo, like the Indian, stood in the way 
of civilization and the path of progress 
and the decree had gone forth that they 
must give way. It was impossible to 
herd domestic stock in a country where 
they were constantly liable to be stam- 
peded by the moving herds of wild ani- 
mals. The same territory which a quar- 
ter of a century ago was supporting those 
vast herds of wild game is now sustain- 
ing millions of domestic animals which 
afford the food supply to hundreds of 
millions of people in civilized countries. 


An Odd Happening. 


I think most people who have studied 
Natural History have concluded that 
one game-killing animal never hunts or 
attacks another. But Mr. W. F. Hill 
in January Spokts AFIELD says he found 
evidence of a mountain lion’s having 
dined on a wild-cat. I believe, a fuller 
account of this incident will be very ac- 
ceptable to many readers.. Can anybody” 
else vouch for a similar occurrence? 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 

Denver, Colorado. 


—~—>— int 


In the December number of Sports 
AFIELD I notice where Ray Cooper clears 
the mystery of the non-appearance of the 
blue bird in the East by telling us of their 
marked increase in the Far West. Five 
years ago these birds were very scarce in 
Manitoba, but not now. They are, in fact, 
becoming very numerous; and, although 
I feel for our Eastern friends, I am glad 
to see these little birds becoming residents 
of our fair North Countree. N.K.L. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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TARGETTING SHOT-GUNS. 


Most shot guns, as at present turned out by 
factories and carried in stock by gun dealers, are 
bored to shoot entirely too close for the best results 
on game in the field. The reason for this is that 


nearly everyone who buys a gun thinks he wants ° 


one which will make the closest possible pattern ; 
even though he expects to use it chiefly for such 
game as quail, ruffed grouse, prarie-chicken or 
snipe. 

That this isa mistake can readily be seen by 
trying the gun at paper taryets at distances from 
forty to sixty yards with various sizes of shot from 
Numbers 8 tol. To form a fair opinion of a gun’s 
performance, enough shots should be fired to get 
the average pattern—say, four or five shots with 
the same barrel of the gun, the same charge, dis- 
tance, etc. 

The standard target adopted by gun-makers for 
testing and comparing their shooting qualities is a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards’ distance with a charge 
of 14 oz. No. 8 shot and 3 drams of powder for a 
twelve-gauge gun. For ten gauge, 1} ounces of shot 
and 3} or 4 drams of powder are used ; and for a 
sixteen-gauge, one ounce of shot and 2} drams of 
powder, at the same distance and target. 

It is best to use paper 36x42 or 36x48 inches; 
so that if the centre of the charge does not hit the 
centre of the paper, the circle can be struck so as 
to take in the largest possible number of pellets. 
It is proper to do this, because we are making a 
test of the gun and not of the shooter’s marks- 
manship. 

The gun should be fired from a rest and the 
distance measured from the muzzle. A twelve- 
gauge gun which makes a pattern of 350 to 365 


pellets of No. 8 shot may be considered an exceed- 
ingly close-shooting gun, and it will do all that 
any one could desire at ducks or geese or the trap. 
It will kill a duck or goose every time at sixty 
yards, if held right; but must be sighted almost 
as carefully as if shooting with a rifle. At thirty 
yards or less it will shoot a bird to pieces—so as to 
spoil it for table use or mounting by a taxidermist. 

If you wish to use the gun for field and trap 
both, it is best to have it made with two sets of 
barrels—one pair being 30 inch long and bored to 
pattern 300 pellets with the right barrel and 350 
with the left. The other pair should be 27 or 28 
inches long, bored so that the right patterns 200 and 
the left 250 pellets. The case can be fitted to carry 
both sets of barrels, and with such a gun you are 
prepared for anything from a quail to a wild 
goose or swan. 

I have such a gun and am frequently surprised 
to see how well the 27-inch barrels shoot up to 60 
yards, whilein the brush they are so easily handled 
that it is no unusual feat fo kill eight or nine 
quail in ten shots, and I have killed thirteen in 
fourteen shots. 

If one can not afford two sets of barrels and 
wishes to hunt and shoot at the trap, a gun bored 
to pattern 250 with the right barrel and 350 with 
the left will give good satisfaction; or, if you are 
not a crack shot and wish to do little or no trap 
shooting but hunt a variety of game, have it pat- 
tern 200 and 300 respectively. Fora man who 
shoots the left barrel first, the above rules should 
be reversed and the right barrel made to shoot 
closer than the left. 

After getting a new gun, it is a good plan totry 
it with various sizes of shot, as all guns shoot cer- 
tain sizes better than others. The following table 
of targets made by a first-class gun will clearly 
show the truth of this statement: 








SIZE | CHARGE 
supe BARREL |PATTERN 
Right 
Left 
Right 
Left 


REMARKS 
34,4 drs. powder 





Right 
Left 
Right 
Right eB Pere 6s 
Left 


8 drs. powder 
89 pr.ct.of charge 
82 “ “ 


52 “ “ 














Right 
Left 
Left 





De Pi CHOTA AAA 


Black powder 
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There were 141 No. 4 shot in an ounce. 
“cc oc 175 “ce 5 “ ss os “ 
246 cc 6 “ 

The targets with No. 6 shot were uniformly 
poor; while those with 4’s and 5’s were all excel- 
lent and some of them remarkably fine—which 
indicates that the gun shoots 4’s and 5’s much 
better that 6’s. Du Pont Smokeless powder was 
used in all cases except where noted. 

North Platte, Neb. M. K. BARNUM. 
> 


AS TO RIFLE SIGHTS. 


ee ac se Ge “ 


A recent issue of the London Field has nearly a 
column of editorial comment on the well-known 
Lyman sights, calling the particular attention of 
its readers to the marked superiority of this system 
of sighting hunting arms over others in common 
use. After remarking on the fact that, despite 
the extraordinary improvements in rifles during 
the past thirty years, there has not been until re- 
cently a corresponding improvement in the method 
of sighting, a few succinct and forcible paragraphs 
describe in their true colors the antiquated ‘‘ rear 
notch’’ and ‘‘ knife-edge front’’ sights so persistent- 
ly clung to by rifle manufacturers the world over; 
allusion is made to the various makeshifts adopted 
by marksmen to make their poorly sighted arms 
serviceable under varying conditions, and it is 
shown how worthless such modifications of the 
old-style sights must prove, especially in quick 
shooting, unless the rifle fits the sportsman so per- 
fectly that the sight comes into him the instant 
the ball touches the shoulder. 

‘* What is now required,’’ continued the article 
‘*is a system of sighting which will allow of quick 
and accurate aiming by the very numerous class 
of riflemen whose means do not allow them to buy 
weapons especially built to fit. Such a system has, 
we believe, been found by W. Lyman, of Middle- 
fleld, Connecticut, U. S. A., who has for a long 
time devoted his attention almost entirely to im- 
proving the methods of sighting fire-arms. His 
sights have held a high position in this country 
for some years past, but are not nearly so well 
known as they deserve to be.” 

With the true English aptitude to consider any 
uew departure from a military standpoint, the 
Field concludes as follows: ‘‘If ivory tipped fore- 
Sights and large aperture rear sights be so 
advantageous to sportsmen, the conclusion seems 
to us inevitable that something of a simi- 
lar character would be of great advantage to 
soldiers. The fore-sight of a military weapon 
should be so large, and so coloured and shaped, as 
to force itself upon the eye, instead of having to be 
looked for when the rifle is raised. The rear-sight 
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should also be large—that is, it should Lave a 
large aperture—as shooting sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes can be made with aper- 
tures of much greater size than is generally sup- 
posed. We have recently inspected a magazine 
rifle fitted by Mr. Lyman with sights such as are 
above described, and have formed a very favorable 
opinion of the system, which we hope to illustrate 
and describe in the near future. And if it were 
not for the notorious inertia of military anthorities, 
we would venture to predict that such sights 
would, before long, become universal for military 
purposes, ’’ 


LE SAN 
The Missoula Meet. ; 

The members of the Missoula Rod and Gun Club 
have gotten themselves into harness this season 
earlier by a couple of months than usual; an 
especial reason conducing to this move being that 
the Montana State Blue Rock and Live Bird Tour- 
nament of 1896 is to be shot off in this city under 
the auspices of the club. 

On January 16 the club held its annual meeting; 
the following members being elected for the ensu- 
ing year: Lieut. C. A. Devol, U.S. A., president; 
W. P. Brayton, vice-president; Will Cave, secre- 
tary; C. A. Searles, field captain. Executive com- 
mittee: J. P. Menard, chairman; J. M. Evans; 
Frank Woody. 

It was decided that the dates for holding of the 
State Tournament shall be the 22d, 23d, and 24th 
of May. Regarding the same it may be stated 
that no efforts will be spared by these energetic 
Montanians to make the shootan event unsarpassed 
in interest by any thus far held in the North-west. 


ooo 


A VOICE FROM KANSAS. 


A rifle club has lately been organized in Leav- 
enworth. Success to it ! 
* ” * 
Six thousand rabbits were sent to Chicago from 
Kiowa County in one day last month. 


* * 
The Junction City Athletic Association is in a 
flourishing condition. It has no debts and owns 
a beautiful park. 


* * 
A trapper named Wilson, living at Wichita, is 
credited with having killed twenty-two ducks at 


one shot with an old musket. 


* 
* * 


It is reported that fish are so thick in the Neo- 
sho River that boys spear them through the ice 


with pitehforks. There is also said to be Jots of 
game along the Neosho. 





[Continued on page 118.) 
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The Stockton Gun Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, Col. 
Geo. C. Bradley ; secretary, E. J. Williams; treas- 
urer; David B. Smyth. The annual club shoot 


and feast will occur shortly. 


* 
* 


The Kansas University Athletic Association 
has elected the following managers for the com- 
ing season: Hugh Means, baseball; A. L. Burey, 
foot-ball; A. A. Ewart, track athletics; Thomas 
Wagstaff, secretary of association. 

- 
* * 

The big annual shooting tournament will take 
place at Atchison, April 14, 15, 16 and 17. Cash 
prizes to the amount of $1,000 will be offered. 
It promises to eclipse the big tournament of last 
year which attracted so much attention. That 
well-known shooting enthusiast, Lou Erhardt, will 
manage the affair. 

* ” ® 

A party of sanguine Nimrods, composed of em- 
ployees of the Rock Island Railroad in Kansas, 
left January 19 on a hunting expedition through 
Texas. The names of the hunters are as follows: 
F. J. Schubert, of the freight office in Topeka; 
J. Myers, traveling freight agent, of Wichita; 
A. E. Cooper, agent at El Reno; and C. Collins, 
agent at Hutchinson. 


* * 

Johnson County is to have a big wolf chase in 
the near fature. More than one thousand riders 
and some three hundred dogs, will take part. 
Clubs instead of guns will be used to despatch the 
animals. Wolves are becoming quite numerous 
in various parts of Kansas and are a source of 
constant annoyance to rural residents. 

GEORGE J. REMSBURG. 

Atchison, Kansas. 

a 


NEBRASKA NOTES. 


The close season for quail began on January 1 
and a good stock of birds is left over for breeders, 
in spite of the fact that we have had the best quail 
shooting on record for this locality. They are 
found almost entirely in and near thesmall brushy 
islands, called ‘‘ towheads,” in the Platte River 
where they find secure retreat from man, dog or 
prowling coyote. Fourof us have bagged from 
twenty to seventy-five birds in 2 single day’s 
hunt at various times this fall; but it is hard 


hunting and we earned all the game secured. 


* 
* * 


Several white-tailed deer have been killed on 
Brady Island, about fifteen miles east of here—all 
of them being secured by local hunters who go after 
them just after a fresh fall of snow, when they 
ean be easily tracked. 


North Platte, Neb. M. K. BARNUM. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


FIFTEEN cents for a fifty-cent pack of cards should be 
inducement enough for every sportsman to send this 
amount to the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
That is, if you enjoy playing cards with a good, easy- 
slipping deck. 

a *% 

PRESIDENT CrEsPo of Venezuela recently instructed 
his consular agent in New York to purchase for use in 
his family two of the finest bicycles obtainable, to quote 
from the president's letter. ‘‘On the steamer which 
sailed from New York January 13 for South America,” 
the Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Company writes us, 
**were two of our Models No. 40, in fulfillment of the 
above order.” 

x *% 

Mas. Wrtu1am P. Haru, U. S. A., an expert pistol 
shot, is the author of a very instructive book, entitled 
“How to Shoot a Revolver.” It contains much practical 
information upon a subject that all should be thoroughly 
familiar with. The book has been published by the 
Army and Navy Register of Washington, D. C., who will 
mail it to any address on receipt of price—50 cents. 


~*~ 
* * 


Tue new line of “‘ Search Lights”—a popular breed of 
lamp and the most widely known of all bicycle “ light- 
houses,’’ thanks to the efficient advertising vouchsafed 
it by its makers the Bridgeport Brass Company of 
Bridgeport, Conn.—is, we are informed, attracting wide 
spread attention among the trade. Riders and dealers 
everywhere throughout the West and South should make 
it a point to write to the company for their new cata- 
logue, revised price-list, etc. 

ey 

A very handsome catalogue, promotive of the inter- 
ests of the United States Bicycle, comes to us from the 
Chicago Stamping Company, Congress and Green 8ts., 
Chicago. In conversation with a Sports AFIELD man 
the other day, General Manager W. H. Burn said that 
his company had never been sparing of expense when- 
ever it was possible to make any improvement in their 
output, and that their thirty years’ experience in manu- 
facturing fine metal goods had placed them in a position 
to produce an unusually high grade wheel along the 
very best mechanical lines. 3 


* 
* * 


THe Horton MANUFACTURING Co. of Bristol, Conn., 
whose widely popular steel fishing rods many anglers 
now regard asa sine qua non, have just issued an ex- 
tremely interesting catalogue descriptive of their rods, 
floats, guides, tips and such like fixin’s, a copy of which 
we have no doubt they would be pleased to mail to any 
sportsman mentioning so excellent an angler’s guide, 
companion and friend as Sports AFIELD purports to be. 


* 
* * 


HAVING a personal acquaintance with all the leading 
publishers, the editor of Sports AFIELD will gladly sup- 
ply your book wants at the lowest prices. 

—_—_—__—_»>— 
Good Work With a Thirty-two. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING Co., 

New Haven, Conn :— , 

Gentlemen:—I received the No, 8 re-loading tool all 
right and now pronounce it a first-class article. I bagged 
some four hundred grouse, several deer, as well as other 
game this season—using a 32-calibre Model 1891 Marlin 
Safety, very rarely missing a shot. 

W. T. CoLLinson, Postmaster. 

Plumper Pass, British Columbia. 
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GUNS REBORED or RESTOCKED. We have the largest gun repair shop 
in America, all the machinery and 


HAVE YOUR GUN tools necessary to make any kind of 
FIXED B® EXPERT 2 ‘epair or alteration, and the peo- 


. : ple who know how to do it. Send 
=: your gun in and have it changed to the Monte Carlo drop. Estimates on 
#*: repairs furnished. 
SF write usfor prices on any. MOOntgomery Ward & Co., 
thing in the Shooting or 
reece and 111 to 116 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 
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Would not buy a better revolver than the 
SmitrH & Wesson. A smaller price makes like perfection 


impossible. There are different models, different actions, differ- 


ent length barrels, but only one quality of material and workmanship—the best. 
SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


SMITH & WESSON, 5 Siocknridge strst, Springfield, Mass. 
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amping == Yachting 
REQUISITES 
Having been in the business for fifty-four years, we know how to make TRNTS 
properly; and the fact that we are large contractors to the War Department proves that our prices are 
low. We are now quoting the lowest prices ever heard of, owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 
We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern design. 
We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 


stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 
ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., - we CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 
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SPORTS 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


“ Now, blessings be wpon the head of Cadmus, the Phe- 
nician, or whoever it was that invented books.” 


BEATRICE OF BAYou TECHE. A Novel. By Alice 
Ilgenfritz Jones. A.C. McClurg & Co.; Chi- 
cago. 386 pages; cloth; $1.25. 

An excellent delineation of life in the South 
Land—the Sunny South at its most glorious, be- 
fore-the-war period. Miss Jones draws back the 
curtain with a deft hand on some plantation scenes 
that carried our thoughts with Mercury-like speed 
to the heart-home of our youth. Had she but 
bridled her ambition a little, so as not to have 
taken our heroine to Paris, Venice and other strang- 
er places, her song, while not so long, would have 
been of deeper, more lasting, sweetness. Ole Uncle 
Smiley (who drives to the bloff landing to meet 
the incoming river steamer from New Orleans) and 
Aunt Riddy, the dusky empress of the La Scalla 
kitchen (who is frequently heard scolding her as- 
sistants, Lexy and Cleopatra) have more of real 
appealing human nature in them than all the 
grand folks whom Beatrice meets abroad. Owing 
to an ever so slight infusion of negro blood in her 
veins, our heroine is a slave for the first half of the 
story—up to the death of Maurice La Scalla, who 
has freed her in his will. We doubt if Miss Jones 
realizes how excellent a portrait she has given us 
in this man La Scalla. While not heroic or any- 
thing of that sort, so plainly does his typical per- 
sonality appear that one can almost hear his voice, 
when, in answering Thompson, he says: ‘‘Suh! 
she is not fo’ sale.’’ Beatrice is a lovely creature 
—but, like her creator, she is ever at her best 
when back on the old plantation in the Teche 
Country of Louisiana. 


In Birp LAND. Being Twenty Chapters on Bird 
Life. By Leander S. Keyser. A. C. McClurg 
& Co.; Chicago. 270 pages; cloth; $1.25. 

The work, this, of ascholarly, observing and very 
talented man. An instructive book with occa- 
sional scintillations of rare poetry and a gem 
typographically, we have read it carefully from 
cover to cover with unflagging interest. Every 
bird-lover and student of natural history will in- 
voluntarily experience a feeling of personal kinship 
for Mr. Keyser on reading this original collection 
of sketches. Get a copy, if only for the one chap- 
ter entiled ‘‘ Phases of Bird Life’’—as refreshing 
as @ morning shower in May. 


A NATURALIST IN MEXICO. Illustrated. By 
Frank Collins Baker of the Chicago Acadamy 
of Sciences. 

A well-told, truthful account of a trip through 


AFIELD: 


Yucatan and Mexico in the interest of science. 

Professor Baker was accorded unusual oppor- 

tunities in making his researches and, as he is 

an enthusiastic naturalist and visited large tracts 
of unexplored territory on horseback, he has here 
given us a work of sterling merit. Aside from 
its zoological character, the book gives one a capi- 
tal insight into the commercial conditions of La 
Republica Mejicana. We were very favorably im- 
pressed in this regard and (if such a thing be pos- 
sible) are more than ever convinced that our young 
men would do well by devoting a portion of their 
student years to the study of the beautiful lan- 
guage of Castile. Mr. Baker’s chapters on the City 
of Mexico and the people of our Sister Republic 

are particularly interesting and vivid. 

A House BoAT ON THESTYX: Being Some Ac- 
count of the Divers Doings of the Associated 
Shades. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illustrated. 
Harper& Brothers; New York. 175 pages; $1.25. 
One of the wittiest and rarest books of refined 

humor we have ever read. [Truth to tell, writing 
that word ‘‘ refined’’ almost gives one a qualm; 
but it has been let stand in order to contra-distin- 
guish Mr. Bang’s true merriment from the buffoon- 
ery which, nowadays, often masquerades as such. } 
The associated shades are, of course, all the great 
men of ancient and modern times; and the House 
Boat (of which Charon has accepted the janitor- 
ship ** on a salary of two hundred oboli a’ month, 
with Saturdays off’’) is a floating palace with every 
conceivable modern club comfort. The seventy-odd 
conversations, in which Doctor Johnson and Shake- 
speare and Sir Walter Raleigh and Carlyle and 
Lord Bacon and many other “ magnificoes of great- 
est port’’ take part—twitting one another on the 
individual pet weaknesses of each—comprise a 
literary menu of a unique sort which is most pleas- 
ant to read and to remember afterwards. If in 
search of a gift to a person of literary tastes, it 
were idle to seek further than ‘‘ A House Boat on 
the Styx.’’ The illustrations are also in a high 
degree chaste, truthful and worthy of most care- 
ful scrutiny. 


’CENSION. By Maude Mason Austin. Illustrated. 

Harper & Brothers; New York: 1896. Price $1.00 

A beautiful story, instinct with the best features 
of Mexican home life. ’Cension, Ricardo Doran- 
tes’ loveable daughter, will enlist the reader’s sym- 
pathies at once and hold them with no uncer- 
tain grasp to the end. Every individual character 
in the book stands for something, and none is over- 
drawn in the least. Mrs. Austin is herself evidently 
as much in love with the ennobling character of 





[Continued on page 122.] 
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@. Walking’s Too Slow 
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and coming! 


Who wants to spend half the day going 
Let the swiftness of a 


Stearns Wheel 


— The Yellow Fellow— 


save time for you. 


It is known as the fast, easy- 
running, much-talked-about Stearns. 
lightest, strongest, speediest of them all. 


It is the 
Beauti- 


fully finished in orange, or black if you prefer it. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ 








«Scenie Cine of we World. * 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and \ 
from the Pacific Coast. Q 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 





THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all reed He towns and mining 
camps in Colo Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains ipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





FE nab elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


E. T. Jeffery, A.S, Hughes, — S. K. Hooper, 
Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





REACHES THE 


BEST HUNTING and FISHING GROUNDS 


of the 
WEST and NORTHWEST. 
A large variety of game and fish in abundance. 
REDUCED RATES 


in season for the accommodation of 
Hunters and Fishermen. 


For descriptive pamphlets and detailed information 
address the Gen. Passenger and Troket Agent at Chicago. 


W.H.NEWMAN J.M.WHITMAN W.B.KNISKERN 
$rd Vice Pres. Gen Manager. Gen. Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 


Lh om BUY-CYCLES 

Sukie! cheaper ten coment 

pears Send 20. for 60-page catalogue. 
POWELL H CLEMENT 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “‘ Sports Afield.” 
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Pablo, ’Cension’s brother, as her readers are bound 
to be. A brave-hearted, gentle man if ever there 
was one. Our heroine’s unselfish modesty in 
deeming herself unworthy of her distinguished- 
appearing lover (who affects the society of Jesusita 
Barassa and others), when, to quote from Dan De 
Foe, she is worth a million acres of ‘‘ those others,”’ 
is charmingly brought to oursenses. Mrs. Austin 
is in thorough sympathy with our good neighbors 

-actoss the Rio Grande, besides being, we take it, 
well versed in the literature and political economy 
of thesecond Great American Republic. The Span- 
ish phrasesscattered through the novel arein no wise 
pedantic but have clearly been put there for the 
very excellent reason that they ‘‘ had to go’’—noth- 
ing else being able to convey the local signification 
sohandily. You close the little volume wondering 
if there really is not just some such a household 
as she has depicted and, so believing, your heart 
will waft them an unconscious but sincere blessing. 


Socata” als a 
Out of the Common Run. 

An every way worthy representative of all that 
is best in Western thought and progress is 
The Central Magazine, hailing from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and guided by the deft editorial pilotage of 
John G. Scorer. Its ‘‘departmental copy”’ proves 
that its staff possesses feelings of almost personal 
kinship for other toilers in the literary vineyard— 
which had ought to heap coals of fire on the heads 
of those specialty editors in our own field who 
would evidently prefer entering a fiery furnace to 
alluding ever so faintly to any of their competi- 
tors. Among a half-dozen extra good articles in 
the March Central, are ‘‘Steel Canal Boats’’ by 
Waldon Fawcett and ‘‘ Denizens of the Winter 
Woods”? by John Fairfax. Address the Central 
Magazine Co., Cleveland, O., for a sample copy. 

psi 
‘*The Land of Sunshine.” 
“Welcome hither! 
We have begun to plant thee, and will labor 
To make thee full of growing.’— Macbeth. 

Away off in Southern California—in Los 
Angeles—there is growing up to lusty youthhood, 
under the loving guidance of Charles F. Lummis, 
(the Poet of the South-West), a periodical appropri- 
ately named as above appeareth. We say “‘lov- 
ing’’ with careful selection; for that no one 
could issue so excellent, so every way original, 
erudite, a magazine as this without the incentive 
of more than material gain. For our single self, 
we had rather have an old back number of The 
Land of Sunshine than a whole barrel of some older 
but more flimsily constructed magazines, with their 
conspicuous photographs of yet more conspicuous 
damas del teatro and such like. The people of the 
entire South-west and West should do royally by 


The Land of Sunshine.— 
“It is a peerless kinsman.” 


AFIELD. 
Great Efficiency for a Small Outlay. 


Sports AFIELD would direct the careful atten- 
tion of its readers to the many excellencies of the 
Mannlicher Repeating Rifles, as set forth on page 
128 in the advertisement of Hermann Boker & Co , 
one of the leading gun houses of our country. A. 
H. Funke—a name at sight of which many hun- 
dreds of our readers will smile a welcome— 
devotes the better part of his time to the Shooting 
Side of this firm's business, which may be a con- 
tributing reason to its steady growth of late years. 
While the Boker people control the entire output 
of the Spencer Repeating Shot-gun (besides speci- 
ally and very energetically representing that come- 
ly bit of mechanism, the Hollenbeck Gun), it is 
of the rifle that we shall speak this time—the good 
points of the two ‘‘shot-throwers” being known 
to all well-informed sportsmen. The main feature 
of the Mannlicher are its extreme simplicity, light- 
ness, enormous penetration and great range. 
Sportsmen, in ordering ammunition for this arm, 
should be careful to get only the soft-nosed bullet 
as distinguished from the solid nickel steel-covered 
ball (the latter being intended for military use 
exclusively). ‘‘I find,’ writes one Western rifle- 
man, ‘‘that this nickel-jacketted bullet, while a 
great traveller, is apt to go clean through one’s 
game without at once stopping it; whereas the 
softer ball, as soon as it touches either muscle or 
bone, flattens out (or, as you rifle sharps put 1t, 
mushrooms), tearing a good-sized hole and, with 
the impact, shattering the bones of the animal.’’ 
If interested in shooting lore, you should send to 
Messrs. Boker & Co., at 103 Duane St., New 
York City, for their catalogue and other printed 
matter. They are to our certain knowledge re- 
liable, high-grade people. 


A Seasonable Warning, r 

Beware of ointments for Catarrh that contain mer- 
cury, a8 mercury will surely destroy the seuse of smell 
and completely derange the wholesystem when entering 
it through the mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions from reputable 
physicians, as the damage they will do is ten fold to the 
good you can possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genu- 
ine. It is taken internally, and made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney &Co. Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


OR SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 
ion Kildare (Champion Irish setter dog of America 
and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
America.) Stud fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 
peake Bay pups of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 
containing photos of celebrated stud dogs and bitches. 
4—tf OAK GROVE KENNELS, Moodus, Conn. 
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Hand- Loaded $). (0) Shells! 


Over a Million of Our Hand-loaded by Pro- 
Celebrated BLUE LABEL Uh we fessional Trap Shots on 
pager - order by 6, i oes es) aid payraess 
us during , 2 c 4 rite us for Prices on 

Write for Hand-Load- Anything in the Shooting 
ed Shell Card. or Fishing Line. 


NITRO POWDER. xr tre te Sut“ BLUE LABEL.” 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 


111 to 116 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ills. 





























OOSE-HIDE — 
oceregebaae TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
fire: tadies' and Boys <«®e FOR RIFLES. 


-5, $2.25; Youths’ and OPTICIAN 

mines int, Colle | JQHN W. SIDLE 

dren's (cloth ‘opel eo. s and MECHANICIAN, 

10, $1.50. When you want a Real Instrument of Precision * 

Metz & Schloerb, | with finest Optical Qualities for directing your Rifle 

OSHKOSH you Rad neve o- of my Lote emma baertoaggy rays to 

4 it, er for target or hunting purposes. tra large 

WISCONSIN. field for huntin DE. Most coceeme Ry mounting— either m9 

eee ing plan orstationary. Twentyfive — 

in Optical and Engineering Instrument work supple- 

mented with thorough knowledge of fineGun and Rite 


@ wAKOrTOe & Ning 


work, gives me advantages possessed by few Catalogue 
on application. 


1029 Filbert Street 
d ? 
Gomt beer peice. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








@m GREATEST DOG SOAP IN THE WORLD. ww 


* BUCHAN’S”~ * 


Washing 
~ Dogs, 
~ Horses, 
and Cattle. 


It removes parasites; cures mange, scurf and sores of all kinds; makes the skip 
clean and glossy, and DOES NOT STAIN the hair. 








—THE— 


Standard. 
for 3) Years 


Sold by all 
Druggists. 






1L. 


ob: 











For printed maiter, price-list, etc., address the manufacturers: 
CARBOLIC SOAP. C0., 230 Pearl Street, New York City. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports}A field.” 
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A BOON TO SHOOTERS. 


All who use boats for sport or pleasure have 
had trouble with their wooden boats drying out 
when put away for storage over winter, or left ex- 
posed to the sun or weather when in use; and 
again becoming heavy and water-logged when 
kept in service for any length of time, opening up 
the seams and joints in one case or too heavy for 
use in the other. To remedy and overcome these 
defects, W. H. Mullins of Salem, Ohio (himself a 
practieal sportsman) has made a new departure 
in his Sheet Metal Boats—a trial of which will at 
once convince the sportsman of their immense 
superiority. Mr. Mullins claims that his boats 
are the strongest, lightest and most durable ever 
devised. Write to him at Salem, O., for fuller 
particulars. See illustrations on opposite page. 


——_—_. ge ————_——— 


CATALOGUES AND SUCH. 


A chef d’cuvre in its line and a genuine delight 
to the eye artistic is ‘‘ The Yellow Fellow Year 
Book for 1896,” issued by the Stearns Bicycle peo- 
ple of Syracuse, N. Y. Some of the illustrations are 
in the highest degree beautifal (no mere praise 
this, but the truth)—particularly the scene show- 
ing us the verandah of a summer hotel and that 
other picture where Harold Rider has courte- 
ously dismounted in order to light Fair Rosa- 
mond’s Searchlight. The flame of the match is 
charmingly reflected on the girl’s piquant features 
and the presence of the genii of the night are very 
sensibly and pleasantly felt. ‘‘The Wayside 
Well” is also worthy of framing and the book is 
of even merit throughout. Address E. C. Stearns 
& Co., Syracuse, N. Y., for a copy. 

* 7 * 

A very interesting book (‘‘if so be as how”’ 
you are an angler) bears the title, ‘‘Chubb Rods.” 
It contains some 125 pages, fully illustrated, and 
fishermen can secure a copy by sending a few 
stamps and stating that they heard of the work in 
SPoRTs AFIELD. The address is, The Chubb Rod 
Co., Post Mills, Orange Co., Vermont. 

* 


* * 

So great has been the demand for the artistic 
catalogue issued by the Sterling Cycle Works at 
276 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, that on our applying 
for some last week (to send to some friends who 
wished to post themselves in detail about the 
wheel which is so characteristically ‘‘ built like a 
watch’’) we were unable to get any—the supply 
having been exhausted. However, as new ones 
are being printed, you should send in your name 
for a copy. bs 

* ” % ; 
The art catalogue of the Monarch Bicycle Com- 
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pany, plenteously illustrated by that gallant 
Knight: of: the Pencil, B. Martin Justice, is one 
of the gems of the season. It will, we think, be 
news to many of you to know that, in addition to 
their regulation line of $100 Monarchs, the Mon- 
arch people also make an excellent lower-priced 
line in their Defiance Bicycles—selling at $60 and 
$75, according to what is wanted. It goes without 
saying that these lower-priced ‘‘ road runners”’ 
are good ones ; as, with the reputation this factory 
has been years in building up, it were indeed a 
suicidal policy for them, at this late day, to ever 
attempt economizing in wheel construction. 
—>__—_ 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. 
Personally Conducted. 





Leave Chicago via the Burlington Route (C. B. & Q. 
R. R.) every Wednesday at 5:50 p.m. Route via Denver, 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry. (the scenic line) and Salt Lake 
City. These excursions are ‘accompanied by an experi- 
enced agent of the Burlington Route, thoroughly familiar 
with California. The latest model of Pullman tourist 
sleeping cars are used. They are fitted with every com- 
fort; carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, bed 
linen, toilet rooms, etc. They lack only some of the ex- 
pensive finish of the Pullmans run on the limited express 
trains, while the cost per berth is only about one-third. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent for particulars and descrip- 
tive folders, or write te T. A. Grady, Manager Burlington 
Route Excursion Bureau, 211 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Mail orders solicited. 
Mention Sports AFIELp. 









ane’ & CO. 
Druggists, 


Fourteenth and Stout Sts., DENVER, COLO. 
=sea 
—Headquarters for—— 


GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 


Z| GAMELAND. For new places 
= to shoot and fish, read the sports- 
G i man’s illustrated magazine of 

the rod and gun, GAMELAND. It is 
brimful of good things about camp life, 
woodcraft, landscape and animal life. 
Its contributors are famous writers, and 
its pictures are photographic reproduc- 
tions. Yearly, to any address, $1.00. 
GAMELAND, 108 Fultou Street, New York City. 


4a7-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 
Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 





and GAMELAND for an entire year. 
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“DOUBLE ENDER” 
PLEASURE BOAT. 





“GET THERE” 
DUCKING BOAT. 











Stamped and Embossed ) 
« Sheet Metal 


BOATS 


Made in Manganese Bronze, Aluminum, Cop- 
per and Galvanized Steel. 





PRACTICALLY NON-SINKABLE AND INDESTRUCTIBLE. 





Send for Catalogue with best prices, sizes, etc. 


W. HH. MULLINS, 


Salem, Ohio. 









.. CHEAP... 


A bold peninsula of 
2,000 acres projecting 
into Matagorda and adjoining Bays, 
Coast of Texas. :ooa 

AN IDEAL PLACE FOR A 


Sportsmen's 
Resort__ 


Fishing the year ’round. Ducks and 
geese by the million in winter. Railroad 
terminus at Port LaVaca, 7 miles away. 
For maps and terms, address 


SEABROOK & KINSELL 


PORT LAVACA, TEXAS, 





FOR GOOD 


. THE 
Shooting isp 
te GAME 
Fishing’ 2 COUNTRY. 


in the Mississippi veey bg any. is along 
the line of the 


JRON 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME =. very abundant and has 
been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best. THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting pe 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL. FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Huntin 
————« Fishing Pamphlet (descript' he ah ant 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
m, to Company’s Agents, or 


MOUNTAIN 
mn Route 








H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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*AXIDERMISTS 
SUPPLIES oe 


Artificial Glass Byes °010G1Sts’ ana ENToMOLO- 
For Stuffed Birds and Animals GISTS’ SUPPLIES, 


Send 2-c. stamp for Taxidermists’ Catalogue to 


FRED KAEMPFER, Taxidermist, 


217 East Madison Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


All specimens of Natural History prepared and mounted true 
. to Nature in the best style of art and at reasonable prices. Let .« 
; us hear from you. Be sure to mention Sports Afield when you write. 


Ask the Best Gun Man You Know 


\o 













If there are not FEWER PARTS IN THIS 
GUN THAN IN ANY HE HAS SEEN? Andif 
parts go for anythingina gun? Also if 

, em locks without screws 


« ae are not an improve- 


> . ment overall ? 







These were IMPROVEMENTS, look the matter up and see if the claims for the ‘‘ HOLLENBECK” 
are true. Ask your nearest dealer to show you one, or have us send you one on trial. 


SYRACUSE ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, HERMANN BOKER & (©O., 103 Duane St., New York. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
SD 





Tue Onty Boor THat WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
“Gacoan, Ey, MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Ask your Dealer for them. sore Aaents, ST. LOUIS, MO. BRISTOL ,CONN. 











he Sportsmen of Our Country 


WILL FIND ABUNDANT PANTHER, DEER, BEAR, GOOSE, TURKEY, 
DUCK, GROUSE, SNIPE, QUAIL AND WOODCOCK SHOOTING, 


TARPON, BLUE FISH, RED SNAPPER, DRUM, SEA 
TROUT, BASS, BREAM AND ‘TROUT FISHING, 


“® On the line of the@ 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
P. S. GILMORE, Northwestern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago; 
orto C. A. BENSCOTER, A. G. P. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Street, 
Chicago; to whom all enquiries 
should be addressed. The little 
“machine” is entirely of brass, 
elegantly nickelled, with all con- 
nections either clinched or rivetted. It weighs 12 ounces 
and obtains its illuminating power from benzine poured 
on absorbent cotton—a few spoonfuls of which will furn- 
ish vapor that will burn for several hours. 


Amateur Photographers! 


We carry a Complete Line of 


CAMERAS ald KODAK 


Sole Agents for the Hopes Chemi- 
cal Company’s chemicals and prepa- 
rations, acknowledged to be the most 


carefully prepared and to give the best results. 
Send for Catalogue to 


T= WILKINSON COMPANY, 
83 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


80-page Fishing Tackle Catalogue, or 100-page 
Tool Catalogue, sent on receipt of tour cents in stamps 















“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


¥% size. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


i“ ST ‘AR HE OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 
6 Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 














AT LOWEST 

RATES.... 

The Chief of our Taxidermy 
Department isa man of 25 
years’ experience; for the past 
8 years with one of the larg- 
est museums in the world. 


WE CAN PLEASE YOU. 
Also Wholesale and Retail 
SHOWY SHELLS, CORALS, 
MINERALS, CURIOS, TAXI- 
DERMISTS’ SUPPLIES, EYES, Fie. 


Address WALTER F. WEBB, 
ALBION, N. Y., or KEOKUK, IOWA. 
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FARMING IN THE SOUTH 


| NO DROUGHTS, GENIAL CLIMATE and 





AVAILABLE SECTIONS ESPECI- 
ALLY ADAPTED TO SETTLE- 
MENT BY NORTHERN FARMERS 


Almost every variety of grains and grasses — 
in the North can be successfully grown in the South, 
but the crops that give best results for the money 
invested and labor expended are fruits and ey = 
bles. Cotton is no longer King in the South. is 
wonderful change may possibly have been brought 
about by the large number of Northern farmers 
that have located at so many points on the Illinois 
Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 
roads in the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, 

sippi and Louisiana, and carried with them the 


PRACTICAL IDEAS OF 
DIVERSIFIED FARMING 


as practiced in the North. No country in America 
can compare with southern femager 5 and north- 
ern Louisiana for the cultivation of fruits and v 
tables, and the time is not far distant when this 
locality will supply the early markets of the North 
and Northwest. All who contemplate a change of 
location should investigate this favored section, to 
aid in which, send for a free copy of the 

GUIDE 


SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ 


For 1895, describing the agricultural and horticult- 
ural advantages of the country traversed by the 
Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
Railroads in the States of Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. It is a 120-page k 
issued by the Illinois Central Railroad Co., contain- 
ing many fine illustrations and facts about the 
South. For this book and for further information 
as to locality, topography of the country, character 
of the-soil, and products to which it is eee 
adapted, prices arfd kindred matter, address at 
Manchester, Iowa, J. ¥. MERRY, Asst. Gen. 
Pass. Agent, Illinois Central Railroad. 


@8<3320 ©<« *' &Seo5eoe 





WOOQD’S ATTRA T R Greatest minnow’ casting bait for allkinds of bass 
and trout ever used. Every fisherman wants one. 





Interchangeable Hooks. 
Mailed to all parts of the United States for 25 cents. 


REUBEN WOOD'S SONS’ CO., Sole Manufacturers, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
A limited number Wood’s ‘‘New Departure” Tackle Catalogues, A Postal Card will secure it FOR YOU. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


Represents live bait. 
Agents wanted. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITA, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


OTHER 
GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 






a. 


154 
SCOTT HAMMERLESS ats FROM si0n 00 UP. 


ga" At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the : 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 4@-Also send 10 cents 
in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting, 
Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 and less. 


Wm.Read & Sons, *?*o8isve''ses 


107 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


panniicher Hens somes. mitts 


















pent Pee Ris Mai oe es $40.00 
yk & Base an No. ¢;-Puawee,.. 2.06 laa $30.00 
Sn ee Se oe os os senha ine nadab uma eee en $20.00 


adit ads New 8—mm. CARTRIDGE, .315 CALIBRE, LOADED WITH 44 GRAINS 
5 WALSRODE SMOKELESS POWDER. 
RANGE 4,500 YARDS. MUZZLE VELOCITY, 2,000 FEET PER SECOND. 


SPENCER REPEATING SHOT GUN. 
Six SHOTS IN THREE SECONDS. 
ALS | 


Geaan 4: Ddstdacis. Bames1s, . . onc ckics ccs oe $ 35.00 
CAs 2 se Gn nnn ois addaikies Lhas ces conc $ 25.00 


HERMANN BOKER & CO. 


101 and 103 DUANE ST., om NEW YORK CITY. 


Ia writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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“MODEL 1893. 
26-36 MARLIN and the 30-30 SHOKELESS 


And the Good Old .32-40 and .38-55. 

















25-36 MARLIN. 


Querrrems — All: STYLES, 


" mt 10) ,6 8 eS Regular and Take-VDown. 











30-30 SMOKELESS r WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., °°" crteicue 
es cise Doc: How's This for a Testimonial? 


Pamphl 








eqns) The Barnum and Bailey Greatest Show on Earth. 
Diseases eke. New York, February 16th, 1895. 


ae Ao SPRATIS PATENT SPRATT’S PATENT (America) LIMITED—GENTLEMEN: As you 

a (AM)LTO. know, the dogs in this show are fed on Spratt’s Dog Cakes. I * 

341 B56 Se, WY, cannot speak too highly of this focd: our dogs are always in 

tip-top condition, Lately we have been feeding our young meat-eating wild animals on your Dog Cakes with 

splendid results, When you add to this that these cakes keep extremely well and are easily carried, it is not to 

be wondered that Mr. Wellman and other explorers have chosen your cakes for the dogs of their expeditions, 
Yours truly, Professor CHas. WHITE, Animal Trainer. 





Next time you’re in New York City, call on us, and we’ll show you a thousand testimonials from the lead- 
ing kennel owners and breeders of America. 


SPRATT’S PATENT -AmErca- LIMITED. 


23-445 East 56th St... NEW YORK, N'Y. 








25-25 STEVENS 
Our .25-25 straight shell (designed after many experiments 
by Capt. Carpenter, U. 8. A.) is now on the market. Riflemen 

AY Z everywhere, send good reports of the work of this new cartridge 


OF ng ye, MU 









Pocket Rifles in different styles. 
STEVENS Rifles in Special Mod- 


& els for Boys. Also » Model 
L for Ladies. 










‘39 bor & 
< _ 4; 
tel in Stag "> 189 


e, 
Books of INFORMATION issued "ray, 
by this Company. Sent free to 
any part of the world. 








IDEAL RIFLE APART. 


VENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. 0, Box 5680, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


THE J. STE 
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They're all talking about it, > [= 
and they say it’s a dandy. 7 - os 
THE “IDEAL” 


LOADING MACHINE 


Is the only one that will handle all kinds of powder correctly. 
IDEAL HAND BOOK, No. 5, just out. 80 pages of solid in- 
formation on loading shells, ete. Stamps for postage acceptable. 


IDEAL MFG, CO., Drawer 86P New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


SPORTSMEN’ S Wear & Equipments 


Corduroy, Moleskin, Canvas and Leather as 
For Sportsmen, Miners, : 
Ranchmen and Surveyors. 
Catalogue and samples free. Try us; we can both please and fit you. 


GEO. BARNARD & CO. 


CHICAGO, BROOKLYN. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Selling Agents. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ask the Best Gun Man You Know 


\o 














If there are not FEWER PARTS IN THIS 
GUN THAN IN ANY HE HAS SEEN? And if 
parts go for anything ina gun? Also if 
. : Zam locks without screws 
are not an improve- 
ment over all? 






If he should think 


These were IMPROVEMENTS, look the matter up and see if the claims for the ‘‘ HOLLENBECK ”’ 
are true. Ask your nearest dealer to show you one, or have us send you one on trial. 


SYRACUSE ARMS CO. SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


Sole Agents, HERMANN BOKER & CO., 103 Duane St., New York. 









Hannaford Ventilated 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
Sights and Fine ftfies. 





Tue Owry Boot THAT WILL NOT SWEAT THE FEET. 
WILLIAM LY SHrcowe, E. CO. MEACHAM ARMS CO. 


Middlefield, Coan. Ask your Dealer for them. sore Aaents, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl! Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; Qualities of the Retriever 
the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, imstead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 
illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, . 


If the book does not come up to your bxpectations, mail it 
back to me and Iwill refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YW Y THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.—Just Published. 
Ve A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 















te 






soola t= 


Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
“THE STILL -MUNTER,’: - ogee KS 2.00. 
“Rifle, Rod and Gun in California,’....... 1.50. 


Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports. Afielad Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





“THE AMERICAN BOOK OF THE DOG,” 


By G. 0. SHIELDS (“Coquina.”) 


A most valuable and interesting series of articles by the 
BEST AUTHORITIES in this country on the Origin, Devel- 
opment, Characteristics, Breeding, Training, Judging, Kennel 
Management and Diseases of All Breeds. of Dogs. 


Profusely and handsomely illustrated. A superb octavo of 
‘700 pages; one hundred illastrations. Price (cloth binding) 
reduced to $3.50; sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of price by 


Sports Aficld Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports 
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A MARVEL OF 
MECHANIGAL SKILL. 


FOUR STYLES $8052 $i00% 





ee, yy 
alt type - 


Hoparch Cvcir-MiG-Go. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention“ Sports A field.” 
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